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From the Christian Observer. 


TRUE AND FALSE REPOSE IN 
DEATH., 


Ir the conduct of men be a just 
criterion of their feelings, it would 
appear to be the first desire of hu- 
man nature that death might never 
arrive; the second, we might there- 
fore conclude, would be, that, see- 
ing death is inevitable, we may 
become duly prepared for its recep- 
tion. This, henigoen, though a ve- 
ry natural desire, is by no means 
always followed by a corresponding 
system of conduct; so that while 
men in general wish, with Baalam, 
to “die the death of the righteous,” 
few live that life which they ima- 
gine ought to be attended with so 
auspicious a result. 

There is but one modification of 
human existence which we have a- 


* The following essay is taken from a 
work entitled “Christian Essays,” by the 
Rey. S. C. Wilks. The writer has been 
frequently requested to print this Essay 
separately, on account of its reference to 
the character and death-bed of our great 
British Moralist, Dr. Johnson. 


ny good reason to believe will be 


accompanied with either safety or | 


repose at our departure into anoth- 
er world. What is the nature of 
that peculiar modification cannot 
assuredly be doubtful; for, if Chris- 
tianity be a Divine revelation fitted 
to the wants of man, and the only 
system which teaches him how he 
may obtain acceptance with God, 
then nothing short of the full effects 
of the Gospel upon a human soul 
can fit that soul for its eternal 
change. We may be moralists or 
philosophers; we may be esteemed 
wise and amiable; we may live 
without reproach, and meet death 
without a pang; yet, amidst all, if 
we know not practically the neces- 
sity and the value of a Redeemer, 
and have not obtained a scriptural 
hope of an interest in his salvation, 
we are venturing <efenceless and 
exposed upon a wide ocean of 
storms and uncertainties, and are 
braving all the terrors of eternity 
without a single well-founded ex- 
pectation beyond the grave. 

The importance of procuring ac- 
curate ideas respecting religion and 
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the mode of salvation, as connected 
with the safety and repose of a 
death-bed, is by no means univer- 
sally considered in its full extent. 
There is a vague, unmeaning sort 
of piety—or, at least, of what un- 
justly bears that sacred name,— 
which persons in general are too 
often willing to consider as all that 
is required for sustaining with pa> 
tience the approach of affliction or 
death. Thus, a constitutional sweet- 
ness of disposition, or the negative 
blessing of not having been per- 
mitted to fall mto any gross vices, 
is frequently viewed, both by the 
sufferer and the spectators, as suffi- 
cient to render the hour of disso- 
lution easy, and the prospect of 
futurity welcome. If tranquillity 
be but obtained, it is of little con- 
sequence, in the estimation of the 
world at large, in what manner it 
was procured, or whether it be true 
or false; and tius that spiritual 
insensibility, which, both in itself 
and its results, is the greatest of 
evils, is boasted forth as the natural 
and proper effect of a well-spent 
life. 

The propriety of such a con- 
clusion is more than questionable; 
for who, that is conversant with the 
effects of sickness, has not observed 
how often there supervenes (inde- 
pendently of religious considera- 
tions), a languid indifference to life 
or death, to the world and to eter- 
nity, which is evidently nothing 
more than the natvral effect of 
affliction long sustained, and of a 
mind weakened and worn out by 
the near approach of dissolution? 
The faculties, almost subdued by 
the pressure of natural causes, 
oftentimes leave scarcely a suffi- 
cient degree of capacity for re- 
flection, to make it appear to the 
sufferer a subject of any importance 
what is the fate of either body or 
soul. Thus the mind is said to 
have been tranquillized, when, in 
fact, it was oat benumbed, and 
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rendered incapable of summoning 
its natural energies even to a con- 
templation so important and press- 
ing as that of an eternal world. 

Whether this gradual insensibi- 
lity, so often attendant upon sick- 
ness, is to be viewed as a merciful 
provision of the Almighty, in order 
to divest the physical circumstance 
of dying of a part of its terrors; 
or whether it was intended as a 
warning to early and deep repent- 
ance, before the approach of so 
precarious a season, itis not at 
present necessary to inquire. The 
only inference intended to be de- 
duced is this; That, if all the terrors 
of futurity, all the moral pains of 
dissolution, all the hopes and fears 
of an unknown world, are so often 
found incapable of arousing a dying 
man from the natural lassitude an 
indifference attendant upon the 
slowly-approaching hour of mor- 
tality, the mere circumstance of 
dying in calmness is by no means 
a suflicient evidence of a well- 
= hope of the felicities of 
veaven. The inference is still more 
forcible, if surrounding friends, as 
too often happens, have anxiously 
guarded every avenue, to prevent 
the intrusion of that religious in- 
struction and advice which were 
necessary to open the eyes of the 
unconscious sufferer. 

-Moral causes may likewise com- 
bine with physical as a sedative in 
death. Ignorance, or unbelief, or 
‘shardness of heart, and contempt 
of God’s word and commandment,”® 
may spread a deceitful calm, which 
will but end in a sad reverse of 
eternal bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. Allowing, however, for eve- 
ry limitation and exception, it may 
still be laid down as a universal 
peeporen that, where there visi- 

ly exists a firm belief in a future 
state of retribution, with a due 
sense of human sinfulness and guilt, 
nothing but the means of salvation. 
revealed in the Gospel can give 
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eace and satisfaction to the soul. 
f the powers of mind are worn 
down by disease, this vivid percep- 
tion may not exist; but hers it 
really does exist, there is assuredly 
but one means of obtaining repose. 

If this proposition be correct, it 
follows, that, wherever a death-bed 
has been really calm without any 
specific depibdever upon the Re- 
deemer, the effect has been pro- 
duced either by ignorance or un- 
belief; either by not knowing and 
believing in a future state of retri- 
bution, or by not duly considering 
that guilt and sinfulness of man 
which ought to render the idea of 
retribution alarming to the fallen 
mind*, , 

These two pring causes may, 
however, branch oft into various 
subordinate ones; but all these 
may be again traced back to their 
original sources of ignorance or 
scepticism. The various causes of 
falsely-happy deaths have been so 
well pointed out by a revered au- 
thor of the present age, that no 
apology is necessary for the quota- 
tion. 

“The blind are bold; they do 
not see the precipice they despise. 
—Or, perhaps, there is less unwil- 
lingness to quit a world which has 
so often disappointed them, or 
which they have sucked to the last 
dregs. They leave life with less 
reluctance, feeling that they have 
exhausted all its gratifications.—- 
Or it is a disbelief of the reality of 
the state on which they are about 
to enter.—Or it is a desire to be 
released from excessive pain; a 
desire naturally felt by those who 
caiculate their gain rather by what 
they are escaping from, than by 
what they are to receive.—Or it is 


*TIt will be seen, that in this and the 
following remarks, it is taken for granted 
that the mind is capable of due reflection, 
and not become languid or indifferent by 
disease, or kept from serious thought by 
any external artifice. 
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equability of temper, or firmness of 
nerve, or hardness of mind.—Or it 
is the arrogant wish to make the 
last act of life confirm its preceding 
professions. —Or it is the vanity of 
perpetuating their philosophic cha- 
racter.—Or, if some faint ray of 
light break in, it is the pride of not 
retracting the sentiments which 
from pride they have maintained— 
the desire of posthumous renown 
among their own party; the hope 
to make their disciples stand firm 
by their example; ambition to give 
their last possible blow to Reve- 
lation—or, perhaps, the fear of ex- 
pressing doubts which might beget 
a suspicion that their disbelief was 
not so sturdy as they would have it 
thought. Above all, may they not, 
as a punishment for their long neg- 
lect of the warning voice of truth, 
be given up toa strong delusion, to 
believe the lie they have so often 

ropagated, and really expect to 
find in death that eternal sleep 
with which they have affected to 
quiet their own consciences, and 
have really weakened the faith of 
others?”?* 

Among the various particulars 
included in this statement, there 
are several which do not exactly 
apply to the question at present 
under consideration. The greater 
number of these cases are evidently 
those of apparent, and not real 
tranquillity; cases in which a mask 
is worn to deceive the spectator, 
while the mind is fully conscious 
of its own suppressed agitations. 
There are but three modes in which 
a real calm in death can he pro- 
duced;--by ignorance respecting 
human guilt and a future state; by 
scepticism concerning them; or by 
a knowledge that guilt has been 
expiated and punishment sustained 
on our behalf. It may not be im- 
proper to illustrate and confirm 


* Mrs. H, More’s Practical Piety, vol, I. 
p. 169, 
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this remark bya few distinet refer- 
ences and observations. 

If we look back to the Heathen 
world, we shall, it is true, discover 
almost innumerable instances of 
tranquil, and even triumphant, dis- 
solution; but in the majority of 
these cases ignorance was evidently 
the parent of this false peace. A 
human being wholly unconscious 
of spiritual subjects, unacquainted 
with his own immortality, with the 
nature of God and of himself, with 
his aggravated offences against his 
Creator, and with the awful retribu- 
tion which his offences merit, may 
die at ease, because he ‘‘dieth as 
the fool dieth.”” Amongst persons 
of this class, the best and most en- 
lightened individuals of the heathen 
world must be included. 

Ignorance sometimes assumes a 
different form; so that persons, con- 
scious of part at least of the truths 
just mentioned, may still die in 
false peace through their ignorance 
of the remainder. One single in- 
correct idea, whether it be re- 
specting the supposed indiscrimi- 
nate mercy of God, or the inno- 
cence of man, or any other subject 
intimately connected with repose 
in death, may, by its lethargic in- 
fluence, prevent the salutary effect 
of every other article of belief. A 
person may. fearlessly plunge into 
an overwhelming ‘stream, either 
from not knowing its rapidity and 
depth, or from a false opinion that 
he can stem its torrent; but in 
neither case is his rash security to 
be envied. 

The example, therefore, of a hea- 
then, however enlightened, ought 
not to be cited as a sufficient proof 
that a person ignorant of Christ, 
yet conscious of a future retribu- 
tion, may nevertheless die in un- 
affected peace; for though the per- 
son in Tywy might know much, 
he could not possibly know all 
that was necessary to render the 
experiment compiete. Allowing, 
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for the sake of illustration, that he 
fully believed in the immortality of 
his soul, and in a judgment to come, 
still he could not be duly sensible 
of his own corrupt nature and per- 
sonal demerits, without being made 
first acquainted with the original 
condition of man, his subsequent 
fall, the strictness of the Divine law, 
his own personal transgressions of 
it, and, in short, with all those 
circumstances which rendered an 
Atonement necessary for human re- 
demption. Itisonly, therefore, in 
cases in which these points are 
fully understood and believed, that 
we can correctly ascertain whether 
any consolation, short of a genuine 
faith and dependence upon Jesus 
Christ, can giyé satisfaction to a 
truly enlightened mind. 

Let us, then, turn from the heroes 
and philosophers of the classical 
world, to that large class of persons 
who, educated within the limits of 
Christendom, are seen to pass into 
eternity without manifesting fear 
or perturbation, though evidently 
destitute of any realizing views of 
that salvation, a knowledge of 
which is indispensably necessary for 
the repose of every well-informed 
and tender conscience. Instances 
of this kind, which are, alas! suffi- 
ciently numerous, may be urged as 
irreconcilable with the doctrine laid 
down in the preceding remarks; 
and, in point of fact, are so urged 
every day, with a view to prove, 
that, after all our speculations, there 
is in reality no great need for those 
religious feelings and sentiments to 
which persons of seriously disposed 
mind attach the highest importance. 
If men, we are told, can die thus 
happily by means of their present 
general views of Christianity, there 
can be no particular necessity for 
entering more deeply into its pe- 
culiar Reshdeitiens 

In this objection it will be seen 
that the knowledge and belief of 
the individual in Christianity, are 
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taken for granted from the mere 
circumstance of his having been 
born of Christian parentage and 
educated in a Christian country. 
Should it, however, appear, as will 
be hereafter shown, that notwith- 
standing these advantages, he may 
very possibly be still ignorant or 
unbelieving respecting some import- 
ant points revealed in the Gospel, 
it will follow, that, amidst all his 
resumed light and information, he 
is but a heathen with the name of 
a Christian; and may therefore be 
but too justly included in the re- 
marks already made respecting the 
nations who know not,. or believe 
not, those truths which made an 
atonement indispensable. 

In the mean time it should be ob- 
served, that that objection may be 
carried much further than the ob- 
jector himself might be disposed to 
allow. For if the single circum- 
stance of calmness in death is to 
determine the sufficiency of a per- 
son’s religious belief, heathenism it- 
self will not be without its triumphs, 
and all the calm and heroic deaths 
of classical antiquity must hence- 
forth be narrated as proofs of the 
adequacy of the systems beneath 
whose influence they originated. 
Had this calmness been connected 
with a due knowledge and belief, 
the case would have been far more 
relevant and convincing. 

It would be, perhaps, considered 
as a somewhat harsh assertion, 
though it is perfectly true, that the 
deaths of a large portion of pro- 
fessed Christians are tranquil only 
on the very same grounds as those 
of many heathens were tranquil 
also. Men are oftentimes accus- 
tomed to bring forward the generic, 
rather than the specific, idea of pi- 
ety. In proof of this remark, it is 
by no means unusual to find profes- 
—T Christian writers selecting ex- 
amples of happy deaths almost in- 
discriminately from heathens, her- 
etics, and true believers, with, per- 
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haps, scarcely a single warning to 
= out the important specific dif- 
erences between the religious sys- 
tems of the various persons whose 
characters are discussed. Thus, un- 
der one generic name, we are told of 
the pious and happy death of Cyrus, 
or Socrates, or some other favourite 
of a in nearly the same 
terms which are elsewhere employ- 
ed to characterize that of a Christ- 
ian martyr or Apostle. The features 
which are common to all are minute- 
ly pourtrayed, while those which are 

eculiar to the latter are overlooked. 

t is the frame of mind simply con- 
sidered, and not as connected with 
Christian truth, that is pointed out 
to our attention. The marked and 
important difference, not merely 
between the hopes of these classes 
of persons, but also between the 
grounds on which those hopes de- 
pend, is quite overlooked, amidst 
the spurious catholicism of a uni- 
je creed. ‘The worshipper of 
Jehovah and of Jove are placed side 
by side; and because the one found 
in an awful ignorance of his moral 
condition that calm, which the other 
derived from a well-founded hope 
in his Redeemer, it is predicated of 
both alike that they expired in piety 
and peace. 

It would, however, be very pro- 
bably urged by the objector in re- 
turn, that his argument was intend- 
ed to apply solely to professed 
Christians. He would, perhaps, 
allow, that in a heathen, or even 
in a vicious man, a peaceful death 
must of course be connected with a 
considerable degree of ignorance or 
unbelief; but he would add, that 
where the individual was a baptiz- 
ed person, and there existed no par- 
ticular viciousness of character, 
calmness in death, even though un- 
connected with any peculiar reli- 
ance on the atonement of Christ, 
would be nevertheless not a deceit- 
ful, but a rational and well-founded 
repose, grounded on general views 
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of the Creator’s mercy, though not 
spores dependent upon any 
idea of the merits and propitiation 
of the Redeemer. . 

_ Here, then, we return to the pre- 
cise point of discussion; and in 
every view of the subject it is far 
from an idle speculation: for if 
what is currently applauded and 
envied as an easy and hopefal death, 
be in truth oftentimes nothing more 
than the natural consequence of ig- 
norance or infidelity, or both in 
conjunction, nothing surely can be 
more evident than the necessity of 
careful self-examination, in order 
that our tranquillity in dissolution 
may not be followed by a far more 
dreadful death than the one whose 
terrors we had thoughtlessly des- 
pised. 

How often do we hear it remark- 
ed, respecting a person most heed- 
less aad irreligious, that ‘*he died 
like a lamb.” Impossible, if in 
the full possession of his mental 
faculties, he seriously contempla- 
ted his Maker and himself, as they 
are both exhibited in Scripture, 
without at the same time taking 
fully into his account the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Im- 
a if he adequately saw and 
elt the disease, without being en- 
abled to apply the remedy. Im- 
—— if he knew and believed 

is guilt, without reposing by faith 
in Him who alone can take away 
the sin of the world. If, dying ig- 
norant of Christ Jesus, he died in 
comfort, or at least in what unjust- 
ly bears that name, he could not 
assuredly credit the denunciations 
of Divine wrath; or, believing them, 


he did not see how justly they ap-_ 


plied to himself. Here, then, ex- 


isted some degree of ignorance or 
unbelief; and, in fact, there is no 
subject upon which men in general, 
even in a Christian country, are so 
sceptical as on that .of their own 
personal sinfulness and spiritual in- 
If they do not discredit 


ability. 
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altogether the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, they are at 
least ignorant or unbelieving re- 
specting their own individual de- 
merits; and consequently expect, 
what the Almighty has no where pro- 
mised to grant, that their contami- 
nated and imperfect righteousness 
shall be found worthy of procuring 
their admission into heaven. But if 
they really felt, with the true mem- 
bers of the Church, that “there is no 
health in them,” nothing short of a 
scriptural knowledge of the great 
Physician of souls could possibly 
calm their apprehensions. If they 
seriously believed that eternal pun- 
ishment is their desert by nature, 
they could venture to cherish na 
hope of heaven but by the free grace 
of Christ. The expectation of the 
end, without any reference to the 
only means, is evidently a serious 
error; or if, in order to supply this 
defect, the means are supposed to 
consist in human merit and human 
works, that very ignorance is inci- 
dentally betrayed, the existence of 
which it was the object of the pre- 
sent argument to prove. To know 
revelation justly, includes in its 
very elements the knowledge of our 
being by nature in a situation so 
guilty and alarming that, “ without 
the shedding of blood, there is no 
remission. ” 

It is true, that hardness of heart, 
and the other causes which have been 
already enumerated, may conduce 
to a false peace; but the means b 
which they operate are fiero er f 
ly connected with the encourage- 
ment of latent ignorance, or infidel- 
ity; for, were the whole subject ful- 
ly understood and credited, who 
would be able to harden his heart, 
or proudly to cherish an unfounded 
confidence? To discern accurately, 
and believe fully, would create in 
the dying sinner much the same 
mental feelings as those which he 
must necessarily experience at the 
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conviction shall both irresistibly 
flash upon his conscience. The 
awfulness of his condition will not 
be in itself more alarming a million 
of years hence than it is at the mo- 
ment of dissolution; and the only 
reason why it will affect the mind 
in a more powerful and impressive 
manner is, that he will then be per- 
mitted no longer to fortify his heart, 
either by misconception or sceptical 
indifference. Satiety and disap- 
pointment, equability of nerve and 
philosophical pride, with all those 
other causes which have been men- 
tioned in a preceding extract, would 
have no power to make a sinner 
really calm in death, were they not 
combined with some secret igno- 
rance or doubt respecting the cer- 
tainty of that eternal punishment 
which his sins have incurred. 

The case of our great English 
Moralist is a most decisive illustra- 
tion of the impossibility of discover- 
ing any mode of solacing a scrip- 
turally enlightened conscience, ex- 
cept that which the Gospel has 
revealed. Had Dr. Johnson been 
ignorant of his sinfulness in the 
sight of God, he might have expired, 
as thousands every day expire, ina 
blind and fatal repose; or had he 
been inclined to infidelity, he 
might have jested, like Hume and 
others of a similar schooi, on the 
subject of his approaching dissolu- 
tion. Neither, paaseter, of these 
effects would have constituted that 
true peace which his spiritually 
directed mind so eagerly sought, 
and which, before his dvoth, he 
most certainly obtained. 

A few practical remarks upon 
the subject of the last hours of this 
illustrious man will not only be a 
forcible comment upon the fore- 
going propositions, but will tend to 
shew, that what Dr. Johnson’s 
biographers have been almost a- 
shamed to confess, and have in- 
dustriously exerted themselves to 
palliate, constituted, in truth, the 
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most auspicious circumstance of his 
life, and was the best proof of his 
increase in religious knowledge and 
holiness of mind. 

Whoever considers with a Chris- 
tian eye the death of Dr. Johnson, 
will readily perceive, that, accord- 
ing to the usual order of Providence, 
it could not have been free from agi- 
tation and anxiety. Johnson wasa 
man of tender conscience, and one 
who from his very infancy had been 
instructed in Christian principles. 
But he was also, in the strict judg- 
ment of revealed religion, an incon- 
sistent man. Neither his habits nor 
his companions had been such as 
his own conscience approved; and 
even a short time before his end we 
find one of his biographers lament- 
ing that ‘‘the visits of idle and 
some worthless persons were never 
unwelcome to him,” on the express 
ground that “these things drove on 
time.”? His ideas of morality being 
of the highest order, many things, 
which are considered by men at 
large as but venial offences, appear- 
ed to him as positive crimes. Even 
his constitutional indolence and ir- 
ritability of mind were sufficient of 
themselves to keep him constantly 
humbled and self-abased, and though 
among his gay or literary companions 
he usually appears upon the compar- 
atively high ground of a Christian 
moralist, and the strenuous defend- 
er of revealed religion, yet, compar- 
ed with the Divine standard and test 
of truth, he felt himself both defect- 
ive and disobedient. 3 

Together with this conscientious 
feeling he had adopted certain in- 
correct, not to say superstitious, 
ideas, respecting the method of 
placating the Deity. He seems, for 
example, to have believed that 
penance, in its confined and popish 
sense, as distinguished from simple 
penitence, is of great avail in pro- 
curing the Divine favour and for- 
giveness. Thus, when his con- 
science distressed him on account 
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of an act of disobedience to his 
parent, we find him many years 
afterwards remaining a consider- 
able time bare-headed in the rain, 
oS in the public streets to the 
ridicule and the conjectures of every 
spectator. As far as filial affection 
and true amiableness of mind are 
concerned, the actor in such a 
scene deserves and ensures univer- 
sal veneration and esteem. Even 
while we smile at the somewhat 
ludicrous nature of the action, we 
instinctively feel a sympathy and 
respect which perhaps a wiser but 
less remarkable mode of exhibiting 
his feelings might not have procur- 
ed. But Johnson seems to have 
erformed this humiliation from 
igher considerations than mere sor- 
row for the past; for he emphatical- 
ly adds, ‘In contrition I stood, and 
} hope the penance was expiatory.” 
If these words really mean any 
thing—and when did Dr. Johnson 
utter words without meaning?—he 
must have intended by them to 
express his hope that the previous 
fault was really atoned for, in a re- 
ligious sense, by the subsequent act 
of self-denial; or, in other words, 
that God accepts human penance 
as an expiation for human sins—a 
doctrine to which revealed religion 
gives no sanction whatever. John- 
son’s system appears at this time 
to have been, as it were, a sort of 
barter between himself and Heaven; 
and, consequently, his chief fear 
was lest the equivalent which he 
presented should not be sufficient to 
entitle him, in the Divine mercy, to 
the pardon of his transgressions. 
His trust on the Redeemer, though 
perfectly sincere, does not appear 
to have been either exclusive or im- 
plicit; for though all his prayers 
for mercy, and acknowledgments 
of blessings, were offered up solely 
through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ, he seems, in point 
of fact, for many years to have 


-viewed the Atonement rather as a 
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medium through which God is 
pleased to accept our imperfect 
services, and to make them ade- 

uate, by the conditions of a reme- 

ial law, to the purchase of heaven, 
than as a sacrifice by which alone 
heaven is fully secured and freely 
ree to the believing penitent.— 

r. Johnson’s line of reading in Di- 
vinity was perhaps unfavourable to 
a idl eapnuaion of Christian truth. 
The writings of Mr. Law, in par- 
ticular, which he had studied with 
some attention, were by no means 
well adapted to his peculiar case. 
For a thoughtless, a frivolous, or an 
impenitent sinner, the ‘*‘Serious 
Cali’? might have been eminently 
useful, in exciting a deep conscious- 
ness of guilt, asalutary remorse for 
the past, and holy resolutions for 
the future: and as far as these ele- 
ments of religion extend, the peru- 
sal of this celebrated book might 
doubtless have had some good effect 
upon the mind of Dr. Johnson. But 
in the consolatory parts of the Gospel 
—in the free and undisguised exhi- 
bition of 'a Redeemer, whose sacri- 
fice is perfect and all-sufficient; in 
the inculcation of the gracious pro- 
mises of a reconciled father to the 
returning prodigal—Law, and other 
writers of a similar school, are un- 
doubtedly defective; and the same 
defect seems to have characterized 
for many years the views of our 
illustrious Moralist. He lived in a 
perpetual dilemma, by trusting to 
works which his well-informed con- 
science told him were not good, 
and yet on the goodness of whith, 
in conjunction at least with the 
merits of Christ, he placed his de- 
pendence for eternity. 

To give, therefore, comfort to the 
mind of such a manas Dr. Johnson, 
there were but two modes,—either 
by blinding his conscience, or by 
increasing his faith; either by ex- 
tenuating his sins, or by Boone 
out in all its glories the sufficiency 
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friends who surrounded this emi- 
nent man; during the greater part 
of his life, were little qualified to 
perform the latter, and therefore 
very naturally resorted to the for- 
mer. They found their patient, 
so to speak, in agony; but, instead 
of examining the wound and apply- 
ing the remedy, they contented 
themselves with administering ano- 
dynes and opiates, and persuading 
their afflicted friend that there ex- 
isted no cause of danger or alarm. 

But Johnson was not thus de- 
ceived. The nostrum which has 
lulled millions to a fatal repose, 
on him, by the mercy of God, had 
no effect. His convictions of sin 
were as lasting as they were deep. 
It was not, therefore, until he had 
discarded his natural and long- 
cherished views of commutation 
and huiman desert, and had learned 
tv trust humbly and exclusively to 
his Saviour, that his mind became 
at peace. 

bet us view some of the recorded 
circumstances of the transaction; 
and in so doing we shall, as Chris- 
tians, have much more occasion to 
applaud the scriptural correctness 
of Jonnson’s feelings respecting the 
value of his soul, the guilt of his 
nature, and the inadequacy of man’s 
best merits and repentance, than to 
congratulate him upon the accession 
of such **miserable comforters” as 
those who appear to have surround- 
ed his dying pillow. 

Finding him in great mental 
distress, **I told him,”? remarks 
one of his biographers (Sir John 
Hawkins), ‘‘of the many enjoy- 
ments of which I thought him in 
possession—namely, a permanent 
income, tolerable health, a high 
degree of reputation for his moral 
qualities and literary exertions,” 
&c.—Had Johnson’s depression of 
mind been nothing more than 
common melancholy or discontent, 
these topics of consolation would 
have been highly appropriate; they 
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might also have been fitly urged as 
arguments for gratitude and thanks- 
giving to the Almighty on account 
of such exalted mercies. In either 
of these points of view, the piety 
of Dr. Johnsen would doubtless 
have prompted him to acknowledge 
the value of the blessing, and the 
duty of contentment and _ praise. 
But, as arguments .for quieting an 
alarmed conscience, they were quite 
inadequate; for what would it have 
sie this distinguished man, to 
ave gained all his well-merited ho- 
nours, or even, were it possible, the 
world itself, if, after all, he should 
become, as he himself afterwards 
expressed it, ** a cast-awayr” 

The feelings of Dr. Johnson on 
this subject were more fully evi- 
denced on a subsequent occasion. 
‘One day, in particular,’’ remarks 
Sir John Hawkins, ‘* when [ was 
suggesting to him these and the 
like reflections, he gave thanks to 
Almighty God; but added, that not- 
withstanding all the above benefits, 
the prospect of death, which was 
now at no great distance from him, 
was become terrible, and that he 
could not think of it but with great 
pain and trouble of mind.” No- 
thing assuredly could be more cor- 
rect than Dr. Johnson’s distinction. 
He acknowledges the value of the 
mercies which he eajoyed, and he 
gratefully **gave thanks to Almighty 
God” for them; but he felt that they 
could not soften the terrors of a 
death-bed, er make the pentpere of 
meeting his Judge less painful and 
appalling. Hawkins, who could not 
enter into his illustrious friend’s 
more just and enlarged views of 
human guilt and frailty, confesses 
himself to have been ‘*very much 
surprised and shocked at such a de- 
claration from such a man,” and 

roceeded therefore to urge for 

hia comfort the usual arguments 
of extenuation. He reports that 
he ‘‘told him that he conceivea 
his life to have been a uniform 
4.-—20. 
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course of virtue; that he had ever 
shown a deep sense of, and zeal for, 
seigpons aud that, both by his ex- 
ample and his writings, he had re- 
commended the practice of it; that 
he had not rested, as many do, in 
the exercise of common honesty, 
avoiding the grosser enormities, yet 
rejecting those ogrennee that re- 
sult from the belief of Divine Re- 
velation; but that he had, by prayer 
and other exercises of devotion, 
cultivated in his mind the seeds of 
goodness, and was become habi- 
tually pious.” 

This was the rock on which 
numberless professed Christians 
have been fatally wrecked; and to 
the mercy of the Almighty must it 
be ascribed, that the great and good 
Dr. Johnson did not add one more 
to the melancholy catalogue. For 
what was the doctrine which the 
narrator attempted to inculcate but 
this? that his friend, like the Pha- 
risee in the Gospel, ought to place 
his confidence upon his possessing 
more merit than other men, and 
instead of attributing the praise to 
Him who had *‘made him to differ,”’ 
was to ‘‘sacrifice to his own net, 
and burn incense to his own drag.” 
Can we wonder that with such flat- 
tering doctrines constantly sound- 
ing in his ears, Dr. Johnson was 
suffered to undergo much severe 
mental discipline, in order to re- 
duce him in his own esteem to that 
lowly place, which, as a human, and 
consequently a fallen, being, it was 
his duty, however high his attain- 
ments or his talents, to occupy. 

The snare of spiritual pride, 
which Sir John Hawkins thus un- 
consciously spread for his dying 
friend, was the more seductive 
from the circumstance of Dr. John- 
son’s life having been upon the 
whole correct and laudable, and 
from his writings having been emi- 
nently useful for the promotion 
of morality and virtue. The con- 
victions of a profligate man might 
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have been supposed too keen and 
alarming to be quieted by such 
common-place soporifics; but where 
there was really so much apparent 
cause for self-complacency and gra- 
tulation, asin the case of Dr. John- 
son, it must appear almost wonder- 
ful that the pitclgkinews delusion 
did not succeed. 

It would undoubtedly have given 
this biographer much satisfaction 
to have heard from his friend the 
usual language of an unsubdued 
heart; **I thank God, that upon 
the whole I have acted my part 
well upon this stage of life. We 
are all frail and fallible, but I have 
no great sins to account for. I 
have been honest and charitable: 
my conduct, I trust, has been, with 
some few exceptions, ‘one uniform 
course of virtue:’ I therefore die in 
peace, looking forward to that hap- 
pate which, I trust, my actions 

ave ensured, from a God of in- 
finite mercy and compassion.” But 
to the humble and well-informed 
Christian, the penitential sorrows 
of Johnson, (springing as they did, 
from a heart ill at ease with itself, 
not so much on account of any one 
flagrant sin as from a general sense 
of the exalted nature of the Divine 
law and the imperfections of the 
best human obedience,) will appear 
a happier and surer pledge of his 
Scriptural renovation of mind than 
the most rapturous expressions 
which pharisaic confidence could 
have produced. 

The self-righteous arguments of 
Hawkins could not, however, touch 
the case of Johnson. ‘*These sug- 
ragga he continues, ‘made 

ittle impression on him: he la- 
mented the indolence in which he 
had spent his life; talked of secret 
transgressions; and seemed desirous 
of telling me more to that purpose 
than I was willing to hear.” Happy 
was it for Dr. Johnson that his 
confessor’s arguments produced so 
little effect, and that he was at 
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Tength instructed by a better guide 
than his well-meaning, but inex- 
perienced, friend. Throughout the 
whole of Hawkins’s remarks, the 
only topics of genuine Christian 
consolation appear to have had 
no place. That ‘blood which 
cleanseth from all sin” is scarcely, 
or only incidentally, mentioned; 
and we find the narrator continuing 
in the following strain his inefficient 
consolations:— 

‘In a visit which I made him ina 
few days, in consequence of a very 
ig request to see me, I found 

im labouring under very great de- 
jection of mind. He bade me draw 
near to him, and said he wanted to 
enter into a serious conversation 
with me; and upon my expressing 
my willingness to join in it, he, 
with a look that cut me to the heart, 
told me, that he had the prospect 
of death before him, and that he 
dreaded to meethis Saviour. I could 
not but be astonished at such a dec- 
laration, and advised him, as I had 
done before, to reflect on the course 
of his life, and the services which 
he had rendered to the cause of re- 
ligion and virtue, as well by his ex- 
ample as his writings; to which he 
answered, that he had written as a 
philosopher, but had not lived like 
one. In the estimation of his offen- 
ces he reasoned thus: ‘ Every man 
knows his own sins, and what grace 
he has resisted. But to those of oth- 
ers, and the circumstances under 
which they were committed, he isa 
stranger. He is therefore to look 
on himself as the greatest sinner 
that he knows of.’ At the conclu- 
sion of this argument, which he 
strongly enforced, he uttered this 
passionate a exclama- 
tion: ‘Shalt I who have been a 
teacher of others, be myself a cast- 
away?’ ”” 

In this interesting passage—in- 
teresting as detailing the religious 

ogress of such a mind as Dr. 

ohnson’s—how many important 
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facts and reflections crowd upon 
the imagination! We see the highest 
human intellect unable at the ap- 
proach of death to find a single ar- 
gument for hope or comfort, though 
stimulated by the mention of all the 
good deeds and auspicious forebod- 
ings which an anxious and atten- 
tive friend could suggest. Who that 
behulds this eminent man _ thus 
desirous to open his mind, and to 
‘Center into a serious conversa- 
tion ” upon the most momentous of 
all subjects which can interest an 
immortal being, but must regret 
that he had not found a spiritual 
adviser who was capable of full 
entering into his feelings, and ad- 
ministering scriptural consolation to 
his afflicted mind? 

The narrator informs us in this 
passage, that **he could not but be 
astonished at such a declaration” 
as that which Dr. Johnson made. 
But in reality, here was the real 
ground for astonishment? Is it asto- 
nishing that an inheritor of a fallen 
and corrupt nature, who is about to 
quit the world, and to be ** judged 
according to the deeds done in the 
body,” should be alarmed at the 
anticipation of the event, and be 
anxious to understand fully the only 
mode of pardon and acceptance? 
Rather is it not astonishing that 
every other intelligent man does 
not feel at his last hour the same 
anxieties which Dr. Johnson ex- 
een ane indeed, they 

ave been previously removed by 
the hopes revealed in that glorious 
dispensation which alone under- 
takes to point out in what way the 
Almighty sees fit to pardon a rebel- 
lious world. Ne man would or could 
have been astonished who knew 
his own heart; for, as Dr. Johnson 
truly remarked, every Christian, 
how fair soever his character in 
the estimation of others, ought to 
look upon himself as ‘‘the great- 
est sinner that he knows of;” a re- 
mark, be it observed, which shows 
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how deeply Dr. Johnson had begun 
to drink into the spirit of that 
great Apostle, who, amidst all his 
excellencies, confessed and felt 
himself ‘‘the chief of sinners.” 

What a contrast does the advice 
of Hawkins, as stated by himself in 
the preceding passage, form to the 
scriptural exhortations of our own 
church! Instead of advising his 
friend seriously to examine himself 
‘‘whether he repented him truly of 
his former sins, steadfastly purpos- 
ing (should he survive) to lead a 
new life, having a lively faith in 
God’s mercy through Christ, witha 
thankful remembrance of his death, 
and being in charity with all men,” 
he bids him look back to his past 
goodness, and is astonished that the 
survey is not attended with the hope 
and satisfaction which he had anti- 
cipated. But the truth was, that on 
the subject of religion, as on every 
other, Dr. Johnson entertained far 
more correct ideas than the friends 
around him; and though he had 
not hitherto found peace with his 
Creator, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, yet he could not be satisfied 
with the ordinary consolations of 
an uninformed or pharisaic mind. 

The sun did not, however, set in 
this long continued cloud; for John- 
son at length obtained comfort, 
where alone frue comfort could be 
obtained, im the sacrifice and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ,—a_ circum- 
stance to which Sir John Hawkins 
transiently alludes, but the particu- 
Jars of which must be supplied from 
the narrative of Boswell, whose 
words are as follows:—- 

“Dr. Brocklesby, who will not 
be suspected of fanaticism, obliged 
me with the following account: ‘For 
some time before his death, all 
his fears were calmed and absorbed 
by the prevalence of his faith, and 
his trust in the merits and prepitia- 
tion of Jesus Christ. He talked 
often to me about the necessity of 
faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as 
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necessary, beyond all good works 
whatever, for the salvation of man- 
kind.’ ” 

Even allowing for the brevity of 
this statement, and for the some- 
what chilling circumstance of its 
coming from the pen of a man who 
‘will not be suspected of fanati- 
cism,”? what a triumph was here for 
the plain unsophisticated doctrines 
of the Gospel, manent that of free 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ! 
After every other means had been 
tried, and tried invain, a simple 

enitential reliance upon the sacri- 
fice of the Redeemer, produced in 
the heart of this devout man a peace 
and satisfaction which no reflections 
upon human merit could bestow. 
He seems to have acquired a com- 

letely new idea of Christian theo- 
seg and could doubtless hence- 
forth practically adopt the anima- 
ting language of his own church, in 
her Eleventh Article: ‘*That we are 
justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full 
of comfort.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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A crowd of business and a multi- 
plicity of cares have interrupted the 
continuance of these communica- 
tions: and indeed I have been think- 
ing of discontinuing them wholly, in 
the hope that we might at length be 
allowed to meet occasionally for so- 
cial prayer without any farther cen- 
sures from our christian brethren. 
But in this we are disappointed: 
Great efforts have recently been 
made from the pulpit, and from the 
press, to make it believed that 
Praver Meetings are generally the 
theatres in which spiritual pride. 
ambition, and ostentation, indulge 
their unhallowed aims. This is in- 
deed hard judgment, In support of 
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it we are still favoured again and a- 
gain with some remarks of Mr. Scott, 
who seems almost to have atoned for 
his Calvenism, and to have become 
an oracle among us, by mentioning 
some evils resulting from certain 
meetings within his own observa- 
tion. Of his testimony, and that of 
a very few others, enough was said 
ina former communication. Those 
best acquainted with the writings 
and character of that faithful minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and with the 
Prayer Meetings held by Episcopa- 
lians in Rhode Island, will not a 
moment doubt but they would, were 
he living, and present with us, re- 
ceive his most cordial approbation. 

But this is not material; the opin- 
ions of a few individuals, however 
learned or pious, and whether against 
the meetings or in their favour, are 
of little consequence. The wisest 
and best men differ very much, and 
on points too, far more important 


than the ren subject. Thesense 


of this frailty should make us all 
more humble and more cautious in 
condemning others. Were the 
meetings in question as disorderly 
and pernicious as uncharitableness 
can represent them; still, in a reli- 
gious view, and according to the 
Scriptures, the sin and the evils 
of rash judgment and censorious 
speaking are a hundred fold greater. 
But it is in a Christian’s view a 
small thing to be judged of man’s 
judgment; it is with fear and tremb- 
ling that he judges even himself.— 
The fact however is remarkable, and 
may well encourage those who at- 
tend the meetings; that they have to 
contend only with human opinions, 
and the censures of men; that no- 
thing from the word of Ged, nor 
from the authority, or standards of 
the Church has been, and nothing, 
we feel confident, can be alleged 
against them. Not however that 
we would exclude the opinions of 
men. If the general experience of 
pious Christians had found the meet- 


ings productive of more evil than 
good, this would be good reason for 
their discontinuance. But the fact 
is far different: they who have at- 
tended the meetings are evidently 
the best judges of their effects.— 
And they are almost unanimously of 
opinion that they generally prameye 
the love of God, the Spirit of prayer, 
a decided faith in the doctrines of 
Christ crucified, and a conscienti- 
ous observance of the ordinances of 
the Church. This is said, be it still 
remembered, of the meetings in 
Rhode Island, with which only I am 
well acquainted; but, so faras I 
know, it is equally true of all the 
like meetings throughout the Unit- 
ed States. If it be admitted that 
the meetings are according to the 
will of God, and that His Spirit 
will and does bless those who unite 
in fervent supplication, it must, ac- 
cording to the incsiatens be expect- 
ed that men will oppose them.— 
They who cry earnestly to their Sa- 
viour for mercy and grace, may be 
rebuked that they should hold their 
peace: but in such case, they will do 
well, like some in the gospel, to 
‘tery the more, Have aks On US, 
O Lord, thou Son of David.” 

As the meetings are so much and 
so severely condemned; as by some 
of our brethren we are still held up 
to public scorn as proud, seditious, 
designing men, enemies of the 
Church, and disturbers of its peace, 
turning the world upside down, it is, 
we humbly believe, fitting, and 
should the Lord vouchsafe his bless- 
ing, it may be profitable to continue 
this apology for those who attend 
them: not ee in the manner, 
nor (it is hoped) in the spirit of con- 
troversy; but with the claim of be- 
ing heard in our own defence: with 
the hope that we may be judged ac- 
cording to the rule of Christian char- 
ity; and also that a candid, dispas- 
sionate view of the subject may 
tend to allay, rather than to stir up 
contention, and may promote what 
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is at all times highly necessary, and 
at the present especially needed and 
desirable, peace in the Church, and 
love amongits members. The only 
way to this most desirable endis to 
follow that most excellentrule of cha- 
tity so clearly and fully stated and 
commanded in the fourteenth chap- 
ter to the Romans. We do not re- 
quire those to attend the meetings 
who think them unprofitable: nor 
have I ever known any to be cen- 
sured for not attending them. Why, 
to use the recent language of one of 
our religious Journals, are men ‘‘so 
unwilling to allow to others what 
they will, at the sword’s point, as- 
sert for theinenivesi-~ When they 
are left free to perform their sev- 
eral duties to God, their neighbour, 
and themselves, in their own way, 
why is itthat censures and upbraid- 
ings are poured with such unspar- 
ing hand upon us, who lay our claim 
also to that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free?” With many of 
us it would be better to judge our- 
selves more, and our neighbours 
Jess. It is said that-we are gener- 
ally actuated by ambition: and are 
they free from ambition and the love 
of power who pass this sentence?— 
‘*Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone!” When we again 
solemnly on our knees in the pre- 
sence of God, declare that we have 
‘from time to time most grievous- 
ly committed manifold sins and 
wickedness against his Divine Ma- 
jesty» by thought, word and deed,”’ 
et us well consider whether we say 
it as hypocrites, or with a sincere 
conviction that we have done so 
wickedly. If we say it sincerely, 
are we the persons to judge the 
hearts and motives of our brethren, 
and to be extreme to mark what. is 
in them amiss? 

We may further add that, what- 
ever may be the good or evil result- 
ing from the meetings, they have 
now become a subject of such gener- 
aj notoriety and interest, it ishigh- 
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ly fitting that they should be fairly 
and candidly considered: the testi- 
mony of those who have experienc- 
ed their effects should be patiently 
heard: facts and not opinions should 
be examined: and general results 
should be duly estimated. -All the 
evils said to result from the meet- 
ings, are said also, and in a far 
greater degree to result from Chris- 
tianity: but it proves only that men 
are wicked, or at the best imperfect, 
and that no seed can be so pure but 
the enemy will sow tares among it. 
Should the meetings be found, on 
just examination, to be productive 
of more evil than good, our Gene- 
ral Convention may apply, what it 
so easily can do, the proper reme- 
dy for the evil. Ifthe present writer 
is not deceived respecting his mo- 
tives, what he chiefly en Be in this 
investigation is truth and peace: 
and he deems it more than possible 
that he may have the honour and 
prosperity of our Church as much at 
heart, as they who make more lofty 
pretensions, and claim to be exclu- 
sively its friends. Some of our 
brethren, who are highly and justly 
respected, believe, I doubt not, that 
the ground which I take respecting 
the points discussed in these com- 
munications, is injurious to the 
Church, and of course to true reli- 
gion. I think the same of the 
ground which they take; and I blame 
no one for honestly expressing his 
sentiments, and inculcating what 
he believes to be the truth, as it is 
in Jesus Christ. We may on both 
sides be zealous Churchmen; but 
we cannot be truly Christians, 
farther than we exercise mutual for- 
bearance. If we cannot all be of 
one mind, we can at least be of one 
spirit. And should it be thought 
that I manifest a partiality in fa- 
vour of the meetings, let it be con- 
sidered that formany years I have 
been acquainted with them, and 
carefully (I may well say with a 
jealous eye) observed their effects; 
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and have seen very little of evil re- 
sulting from them; and cannot with 
truth deny that they have been pro- 
ductive of much good. I was for- 
merly much prejudiced against such 
meetings, and ought to treat with 
more tenderness and charity those 
who are under the influence of the 
like prejudice. That evils may re- 
sult, and in some places have result- 
ed from such meetings, no one de- 
nies. My own opinion and advice 
respecting them, may, if the Lord 
will, hereafter be offered for a place 
in the Episcopal Register. 

Every Christian should be aware 
that there is in our natures a pride 
which strongly inclines us to con- 
temn and avoid that which is held 
or practised by those we dislike, or 
consider our rivals or opponents.— 
We of the Episcopal Church have 
thought, and I fear not wholly with- 
out reason, that some usages which 
are profitable to edification, and 
conformable to the Scriptures, have, 
by some Christians, been rejected 
and opposed because they are by us 
practised: suchy¥for instance, as 
using the Lord’s Prayer, kneeling 
in’ our devotions, and oso the 
Scriptures in public; and so far as 
the omissions have been from this 
cause they cannot be too much con- 
demned. But inus, whohave seen 
and said so much of this evil, such 

ride would be still more sinful.— 

f we censure what the Scriptures 
do not condemn, and experience 
has proved to be useful, because it 
is practised by those whom we op- 
pose, or dislike, or wish to put down; 
out of our own mouth shall we be 
condemned. 

From a like corruption of our na- 
ture we are inclined to make our- 
selves—our own actions, and feel- 
ings, and practice, the standard of 
orthodoxy and excellence. To 
worldly people, and to lukewarm 
Christians, much ardour and dee 
engagedness in religion is enthusi- 
_ asm; and any departure from that 
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formal routine of religious service 
in which they walk, is branded as 
irregularity. We have also a na- 
tural propensity to formalism: we 
adhere strongly to what has become 
habitual: and this leads us to judge 
of religion too much from its exte- 
rior; to be contented with a habi- 
tual round of external rites and to 
censure any deviation from our 
beaten track. The dislike which 
some (we say notall) have to Prayer 
Meetings seems to proceed chiefly 
from this cause. No Christians are 
less likely than Episcopalians to ad- 
vocate, or to sanction needless 
change or innovation. In every 
thing essential they endeavour to 
search for the old paths, and to walk 
in them. But still the Church al- 
lows, what the Scriptures indeed 
require, that we so far conform to 
times and seasons as to refrain from 
whatever will injure the cause of 
truth; and to do that which will 
best promote the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Changes in society and man- 
ners; improvements in literature and 
the arts, and revolutions in states 
and kingdoms, may render old usa- 
ges inexpedient, and new ones pro- 

table. Itis not yet forty years 
since very considerable alterations 
were made in our Prayer Book: 
though the changes were then strong- 
ly opposed by many, who viewed 
them as the ruin of our Church, no 
one now doubts but the alterations 
were wise, and have been very use- 
ful. Hymns and offices have since 
that time been added; and further 
alterations are by our General Con- 
vention proposed. And some of 
the offices which the Prayer Book 
contains are almost fallen into dis- 
use:—as the offices for Visiting the 
Sick; for the Churching of Women, 
and a part of that for Private Bap- 
tism. And some new usages, call- 
ed for by the exigence, and alrea- 
dy adopted by the wisdom of the 
present age, have been much bless- 
ed, and very useful. Suth as Bi- 
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ble Associations; Tract Societies; 
Bible Classes; Sunday Schools.— 
And to the number (in the opinion 
of thousands of pious christians) 
may justly be added Meetings for 
Social Prayer and Religious Con- 


ference. 


Another error to which we are 
naturally prone, and which in every 
age has been very injurious to true 
religion, is neglecting weightier 
matters, through attention to things 
of minor importance. When we 
consider what wickedness and infi- 
delity every where prevail; what 
doctrines subversive of the most es- 
sential ee of Christ’s reli- 
gion, and making his cross of no 
effect, proudly lift their head, and 
boast of daily success; when the 
love of so many is cold; and when 
self-righteousness and self-will, and 
contention and love of the world so 
much predominate among those who 
— to be the disciples of the ho- 

y and-humble Jesus, we might ex- 

ect that the gospel preacher would 

nd sins and errors against which 
to raise his warning voice, and to 
thunder out his denunciations, more 
detestable and more alarming, than 
revivals of religion and meetings 
for social prayer. It is also wor- 
thy of some consideration that so 
far as on the one hand these exerci- 
ses meet with great opposition from 
worldly people; and on the other 
there are great efforts of the adver- 
er to render them instrumental of 
evil, they have evidence of being 
agreeable to God’s will: for such 
opposition, and such abuse wiil in 
every age be made to frustrate the 
effects of gospel truth. And itis 
worthy the serious inquiry of usall, 
whether we ought not to oppose the 
evil only, and let the good remain. 
The evil ought fairly to be expos- 
ed, and decidedly condemned: but 
truth forbids that we should either 
magnify the evil or conceal the good; 
and charity forbids that we should 
ascribe the conduct of men to evil, 


when it may as fairly be ascribed to 
good intentions. ‘Truth also re- 
quires us to admit, and candour to 
state that there are facts, of more 
weight than a thousand opinions, 
which show that the blessing of God 
is with those who favour such meet- 
ings and revivals. They generally 
hold to the most distinguishing ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith: their 
Churches, and their members in- 
crease, and are rapidly multiplieds 
they evince great piety and devo- 
tion to God; and the most disinter- 
ested zeal for the propagation of 
the gospel. Freely do they give 
their money, and devote their lives 
to the service of Christ. They do 
not, with a narrow, unchristian 

licy, limit their bounty, nor confine 
their zeal to their own parish, or 
state; or country: they know and 
feel that all souls are equally pre- 
cious; that it is the will of our Di- 
vine Master that his gospel should 
be preached to every creature; that 
the knowledge of his truth should 
be extended more and more among 
the nations of the earth, till all the 
ends of the world have seen the.gal- 
vation of our God. Those, Fi 
are thus devoted to the honour of 
God, and the best good of mankind: 
who use all means and efforts in 
their power to build up the Redeem- 
er’s Kingdom, God does bless, and 
will bless, though the world should 
oppose them; and though in some 
points they are, as we believe, mis- 
taken and erroneous. The efforts 
of those still more sound in faith, 
and apostolic in discipline, would, 
we inay believe, be still more blest 
and prospered. Had we the zeal 
and devotedness of some other de- 
nominations, the Episcopal Church, 
we doubt not, would svon rise in 
numbers, above every other sect.— 
It is to be wished that we were more 
and better disposed, not only to im- 
itate their pious zeal and labour of 
love; but algo to bless God for the 
good they do. If St. Paul rejoiced 
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in the good done even by those who 
preached with evil intention, well 
may we rejoice and praise God that 
thousands, and tens of thousands, 
are yearly awakened to righteous- 
ness, and that the everlasting Gos- 
pel is spread to the remotest re- 
gions, by those who are evidently 
actuated by the best motives, and 
hold in common with us the grand 
essentials of the Christian faith.— 
Dare we affirm that means and ef- 
forts which produce such fruits, are 
only from Same wickedness and 
error; or from the instigation of 
the devil? Suppose they are in 
some things erroneous, how shall 
we evince to the world, or to our 
own conscience, that we have a bet- 
ter faith, but by bringing forth more 
and better fruits? A Christian can- 
not be too cautious how he judges 
another man’s servant; violates the 
rule of charity; and is found fight- 
ing against God. 
here is still another and great 
evil, which, from the depravity of 
our nature, easily besets us, which 
is exalting above the due limits of 
their authority, the commandments 
ofmen. ‘The Jews in our Saviour’s 
time had fallen into the same error. 
By Christians generally, in the dark 
ages, and by very many at the pre- 
sent day, the rites and ordinances 
which rest only on the authority, or 
usages of the Church, and on human 
tradition, are apparently as highly 
esteemed, and they are certainly 
contended for with more interest 
and zeal than the precepts of the 
Bible, and the weightier matters of 
morality and religion. What God 
has ordained is ever to be observed, 
and steadfastly from age to age 
maintained without change or inno- 
vation. But the same cannot with 
truth be said of the commandments 
of men. Whe ordinances of the 
Church, or what is done by human 
authority, should ever be accommo- 
dated to the existing state of socie- 
ty, and to the spiritual wants of 
New Series, Vou. I.....No. 
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mankind. What in religion is suit- 
ed to all ages of the world, and 
to all sorts and conditions of men, 
the Lord has himself appointed: 
other things are left to be regulated 
and varied, as the world changes, 
and circumstances require. hat 
the rulers of the Church direct, if 
not contrary to the word of God, 
(as was the case before the Reform- 
ation) is to be conscientiously re- 

arded. And where the Church 

oes not interfere, nor prescribe 
rules of conduct, the Bishop in his 
Diocess, the pastor in his parish, and 
individual Christians, in their res- 
pective ranks and offices and sta- 
tions, are left to act according to 
their wisdom and discretion. And 
this liberty, as many believe, they 
rightly use in the case of meetings 
for prayer and religious conversa- 
tion. 

But as there are some who by ex- 
tending the precepts of the Bible 
beyond the intention of the Divine 
law, become ‘*overmuch righteous”? 
so by a like extension of ecclesias- 
tical authority we may be overmuch 
Churchmen: and that some — 
us should be overmuch Lpiscopal, 
is at least very natural. Should 
our Convention prescribe — res- 

cting social prayer, Episcopalians 
woudl heal thetnasivediiigneal th ob- 
serve them; but not to think them 
of equal authority with the Canon 
of Scripture. It is of vast impor- 
tance to the purity of religion, and 
the unity of the Church, that Christ- 
ians . carefully distinguish between 
what is of Divine, and what but of 
human authority. This isthe foun- 
dation of Protestantism; or in other 
words, of true Christianity; that the 
Bible is our Creed and only rule of 
faith and practice: *‘that whatso- 
ever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of faith, or 
be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation.” And wisely does 
4—21. 
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the Church lay her ministers under 
the most solemn obligation, ‘‘to 
teach nothing as necessary to salva- 
tion, but that which they shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and 
proved by the Scriptures.”” The 
cry of ‘The Temple of the Lord;” 
or **The Church: The Church:” has 
been for many ages continued: but 
every Christian, whose heart, by a 
sound and saving faith, has been re- 
newed, knows that the Church can- 
not be in peril while her children ad- 
here to this her sure foundation.— 
And though many may set them- 
selves forward as znfallible interpre- 
ters of God’s word, Christians, still 
more now than when taught by in- 
spired Apostles, should, hike the 
wise Bereans search the Scriptures, 
and for themselves ascertain what is 
truly written. Every ordinance of 
man is for the Lord’s sake to be res- 
pected; but no human authority— 
not that of the Church, may be set in 
competition with the sure word of 
God. The Christian religion has 
suffered much more from the exten- 
sion and abuse of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, than from all other enemies 
to Evangelical truth. ‘‘The opin- 
ions (says the excellent Mr. Samuel 
Ogden, in his sermon on Jude 3,) 


which we owe to prepossession, we - 


support and patronise with a tem- 
per as different from that earnest- 
ness enjoined by the Apostle as are 
the tenets, possibly, for which we 
contend, from the faith which was 
once delivered to the Saints. This 
spirit steals upon us sometimes al- 
most imperceptibly, and we are in 
the midst or at the head of a faction, 
before we are ourselves aware of it. 
We know not on either side what 
we are doing; but we perceive that 
the distance widens, and charity and 
union are become impracticable. — 
We cast the blame always on our 
adversaries; and impute to them the 
division that is so detrimental to us 
both. We observe not the motion 
of our own vessel, but the shore 
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flies from us. Sometimes we enter 
into these: factious contests out of 
regard, as we fancy, to religion and 
truth. The cloak of zeal is thrown 
over; and it covers even from our 
own eyes, often indeed from them 
only, avarice, ambition, vanity, or 
resentment. When we are moved 
to go out in our armour in the cause 
of faith, we should be sure that it 
is indeed the very faith which was 
once delivered to the Saints: no in- 
novation introduced in later days 
by the authority or artifice of men. 

It would be advisable too, that 
our zeal should abate, as the arti- 
cles of our belief are multiplied.— 
Deductions in divinity are danger- 
ous. We shall do well to keep 
the form of sound words, but may 
be more moderate in our concern 
for very ingenious explications of 
them.—Our short-lived sophistry is 
but ill suited to that word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever.— 
The truths of religion need no or- 
naments of ours: they will receive 
none: they are defiled by decora- 
tions. Thou shalt build the altar 
of the Lord thy God of whole stones: 
thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones; for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it, thou hast polluted it.—If it 
be the obscure, the minute, the ce- 
remonial part of religion, for which 
we are contending, though the tri- 
umph be empty, the dispute is dan- 
gerous. Like the men of Ai, we 
pursue, perhaps, some little party 
that flies before us, and are eager 
that not a straggler may escape; but 
when we look behind, our city is in 
Jiames. On the other hand, but for 
the same reasons, as we should not 
be forward and urgent in imposing 
the profession of such articles, or 
the use of such ceremonies, as are 
not, or are not plainly essential to 
religion; so if unreasonable men 
will lay them upon us, we will do 
all we can to content them: we will 
refuse no burthen for the sake of 
peace.—It is a poor argument that 
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is so brought, by the disturbers of 
order, that we are obliged to bear 
our testimony, as their phrase is, 
against encroachments. We do it 
best by differing as far as possible 
from the spirit of those who make 
them; by not following their bad 
examples; nor accepting their chal- 
lenge to quarrel about little mat- 
ters: by showing that we value 
peace more than they do.” 

Much more might be quoted from 
the same discourse unhappily too 
applicable to the present state of 
our Church. Its best friends will 
be they who imbibe the spirit by 
which this discourse was dictated, 
and follow the counsel which it 
gives. Such spirit and such coun- 
sel are recommended to those who 
attend the meetings in question: to 
bear reproach with Christian meek- 
ness; and to ‘‘follow after the things 
which make for peace.” Let those 
rule who love power: a Christian 
spirit is best shown by patient suf- 
fering and cheerful submission.— 
Man can do no more than kill the 
body, and happily in this country 
not quite so much. Having done 
what we conscientiously believe is 
most likely to honour our Divine 
Master; to promote the best inter- 
est of His Church, and to save our- 
selves and others; we may well 
leave the event with God. 

[Church Register. 


For the Repertory. 
FORMATION OF FRIENDSHIPS. 


It would be a task full of melan- 
choly instruction, to investigate and 
expose the pretensions of the great 
majority of mankind to a genuine 
friendship. This sentiment is che- 
rished, for the most part, not for the 
intrinsic worth of thosé*for whom 
it is professed, but on account of 
some extrinsic possession, which 
may be gained without merit, and 
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lost without a crime. Take from 
that person who seems to engage the 
largest portion of the friendship of 
his fellow-creatures—take from him 
the purple and fine linen, and clothe 
him in vile raiment—take him from 
the vantage ground of wealth and 
power, and hide him in the obscuri- 
ty of indigence; will the crowds that 
once shouted in his train, follow him 
to the scene of his deep, rgtired dis- 
tress? Who does not know that 
they will pass by on the other side; 
and none so poor to do him rever- 
ence? Who . a not know that the 
only notice which in his fallen es- 
tate he may fairly expect to gain, is 
a notice of derisive contempt, from 
creatures, who, in the days of his 
elevation, he would have disdained 
to set with the dogs of his flocks? 
The vows of friendship and love 
require more to give them intelli- 
gence and propriety, than the most 
intelligent are apt to suppose. You 
hear a man uttering expressions of 
the warmest devotion to some exalt- 
ed member of society. Is he ear- 
nest? Is he sincere? Truly so. 
Is the object of these professions 
worthy of them? Eminently so.— 
And yet this man’s attachment is 
unworthy and unstable. Why?— 
He neither understands his own 
character, nor the character of him 
whom he professes to love. The 
tinsel of exterior graces, and the 
splendor of external rank, have con- 
ciliated the love of admiration.— 
Self-love has been fed with the hope 
of benefit. ‘The powerful influence 
of general example and the desire of 
popular applause, the hope of re- 
ward and the fear of censure, have 
combined to induce this man te pro- 
fess a devoted affection for one, of 
whose real character he is ignorant; 
and for whom, if he were made ac- 
quainted with it, there exists ne 
principle of congeniality in his bo- 
som, to secure a permanent attach- 
ment. And yet, an attempt to per- 
suade this man that his friendship is 
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not well founded, would be asidle as 
to preach the lessons of soberness to 
him whose imagination is rioting in 
the fantastic visions of a feverish 
dream. -We hear much querulous 
complaint of the fickleness of human 
affections. The earnestness with 
which professions of attachment are 
made, and the facility with which 
they are forgotten, have furnished 
much matter for surprise and for in- 
vectives—surprise that friendship 
shouldbe so unstable; invective that 
it should be so insincere. But, in 
truth, there is little ground for the 
last of these, and still less for the 
first: though a right investigation of 
this subject will give abundant oc- 
casion to weep over the imbecility, 
and to shudder at the depravity of 
the human family. 

In order to the happiness and per- 
manence of friendship, it is not on- 
ly necessary that its object should 
possess such qualifications as are 
worthy to engage it, but that he who 
entertains it, should possess cor- 
respondent qualities: for so long 
as men possess qualities which 
may conciliate unhallowed affec- 
tion, which tend to poison the 
welfare and poison the stability of 
friendship,—so long as human de- 
sires, when ardently excited, can 
fancy qualities in him to whom they 
have been drawn, which have no re- 
al existence,—in short, so long as 
man is a depraved creature, there 
is danger that the principles of our 
attachment will be drawn from cor- 
rupt sources; that the canker of cor- 
ruption may blight it in its bloom. 

The foundation of such an attach- 
ment as will secure and perpetuate 
the blessings which it promises, 
must be laid in the knowledge of 
our own character; in knowledge of 
him we have fixed our affections on; 
in knowledge of those qualities, 
which are proper objects of love; 
and in the actual engagement of 
our souls in bonds conformed to 
those principles. Weuse the word 


knowledge, in this place, not to ex- 
press an intellectual perception, but 
a moral consciousness; a distinction 
which it is important heedfully to 
regard, in the consideration of sub- 
jects of this character. 

How often do we hear passionate 
vows of devoted affection, which the 
lapse of a few months changes into 
languid expressions of lukewarm re- 
gard; nay, not unfrequently, into 
the coldness of indifference, or the 
bitterness of aversion. ‘The causes 
which produce phenomena so perni- 
cious to social welfare, may be uni- 
versally traced to self-ignorance, 
and to misapprehension of the cha- 
racter of those on whom we bestow 
our affections. Virtue is the only 
solid basis on which friendship can 
rest; pure desires springing from 
rectified affections, operating on de- 
sires of correspondent purity, and 
reacted upon by them. Would we 
know why social attachments are 
unblessed and unstable, we shall 
find the cause in the depravity of 
human nature: in that depravity, 
which, impelling us to derive our 
gratification from impure affections, 
prompts us to seek our gratification 
wheresoever it may be found, and 
to find it in sources the most impure 
and the most deleterious. 

If we had right apprehensions of 
the mystery of iniquity that is with- 
in our bosoms; if we were accus- 
tomed, by habits of painful but 
wholesome self-examination, to de- 
tect within the springs of pride and 
vanity, of passion and caprice, of 
inordinate self-love and sordid sen- 
suality, of arrogant self-confidence 
and extravagant perversity; could 
we truly view ourselves in the mir- 
ror which the gospel holds up for 
our instruction, we would learn to 
form our attachments with a wise 
circumspection, and to look forward 
to their cOntinuance with a trem- 
bling diffidence; we would earnest- 
ly, devoutly seek the illumination 
of that power without which nothing 
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is strong, nothing is holy; we would 
depend upon God’s blessing ‘or the 
welfare of our friendships; we would 
stay upon his grace for their preser- 
vation from the pollution of unhal- 
lowed affections, and for their ¢on- 
tinued maintenance against all the 
adverse storms of wintry time. 

But the. mysterious dispensation 
of Almighty Providence sofietimes 
permits the plants of affection—how- 
ever skilfully they may have been 
planted in an earthly soil, however 
fondly they may have been watered, 
however brightly a vernal sun may 
have shone upon their promise,—to 
be snapt in their freshness by the 
blast. Whither, then, shall we go? 
To whom shall we look? Blessed 
be God! there is an object, whose 
infinite worthiness to engage our 
sublimest affections, is exalted far 
above the influence of time and 
chance; whose power to constitute 
our happiness, is commensurate 
with infinity; and whose willingness 
to bind us to himself by the tender- 
est ties of friendship, 1s illimitable 
as eternity. 

Our temporal connexions may be 
unwisely formed. Our hearts or 
our hands may be attached to the 
worthless. Our peace may be dis- 
turbed by continual displays of de- 
praved tempers and sinful passions, 
exciting us to correspondent emo- 
tions. Or our prospect of temporal 
enjoyment may be shut in, when the 
grave has received the sole partner 
and the sole part of all our joys. To 
these privations and these suffer- 
ings, we can assign with infallible 
accuracy very definite and very 
narrow limits. But there is a con- 
nexion, on the right formation of 
which the everlasting welfare of our 
spirits depends. It is possible that 
gross error in our estimate of the 
character of our attachments to our 
fellow-creatures, may consist with 
our well-being; but a mistake here— 
here, where either we must live, or 
bear no life—here, where the wis- 
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dom and the grace of God have con- 
centrated the life of life—a mistake 
here is awfully dangerous; involvin 
the unutterable interests of eterna 
life, or everlasting death. L. 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 


GENTLEMEN: 

One cannot hear a sermon in 
this age of reviews and criticisms 
without having to listen to remarks 
and strictures upon its various me- 
rits and demerits, both of matter 
and manner; and this, more especi- 
ally if a stranger happen to preach. 
I am not about to inveigh against 
this; it may be regarded as a favou- 
rable symptom, when the great dan- 
ger is, that men will perish through 
a want of attention to divine truths. 
That is a godly jealousy too, which 
watches over the preacher and ex- 

ounder of the Gospel, and judges 

im by the standard of the Scrip- 
tures. By this let him stand or 
fall. My present object is to point 
out a prevailing error, for such I 
cannot but regard it, in judging of 
a certain description of sermons.— 
Every one who has had opportunity, 
must have noticed that hare exists 
in many places, and throughout no 
small portion of the country, a 
strong disapprobation of, not to say 
prejudice against doctrinal sermons, 
and even against argumentative dis- 
courses generally. Is it agreeable 
to the standard of the gospel to con- 
demn altogether such preaching?— 
Did Paul never discuss doctrines? 
Did he spend no time in convincing 
by argument, those who knew not, 
or were opposed to the truth? In 
re sree, and preaching the Gos- 
pel, there has ever been a sort of 
fashion as in every thing else of 
which men have had the direction 
and doing. The spirit of the times 
—the philosophy of the learned, and 
the prevailing taste of the people; 
these acting reciprocally on each 
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other, and separately and together 
on public speakers, have operated 
to sound many changes on the voi- 
ces which have proclaimed the tid- 
ings of good will to men. At one 
time divine truths have been cloth- 
ed in the garment of philosophical 
speculation; at another, human 
learning has been decried and 
thought worthy of banishment from 
the pulpit; now, the preacher has 
spent his strength chiefly in argu- 
ment and then all in exhortation; 
here the doctrines of the Gospel have 
been his principal theme, there the 

ractical duties of morality have 
ee the burden of his teaching. — 
Now it were not difficult to show 
that none of these, so far as they 
have restricted themselves to any 
one of these modes, have adopted 
the standard of apostolical practice, 
or given to the truth its greatest ef- 
ficiency. Those who condemn doc- 
trinal sermons altogether would have 
all exhortation, every thing that is 
said must tend to excite and rouse. 
They have seized upon a most im- 
pretont part of the preacher’s duty, 

ut not the only important part— 
men are to be convinced in their 
understandings ere they will turn 
to thinking upon God. ‘The heart 
must be affected through the under- 
standing. The believer is to be 
well grounded in the faith, and the 
doctrines of the Gospel are no small 

art of the food of his soul. But I 

ear it said that sinners must be 
aroused and melted. Most certain- 
ly: they are to be convicted also of 
their sinful and lost condition. Let 
it be remembered that it is one thing 
to be moved and quite another thing 
to be convinced. It is one thing to 
weep, and may be quite another to 
mourn. Ifa sermon have been pa- 
thetic and affecting to the sensibility 
—it will generally be praised and 
admired, though there may have 
been in it, little or no cunvicting 
truth which may fasten upon the 
heart, and germinate there, in re- 
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entance, faith, and good works.—~ 

here is a sort of sentimental pa- 
thos which the preacher may use as 
well as the tragedian or novel writ- 
er—an eloquence which makes us 
weep, we scarce know why or 
wherefore; and when the momenta- 
ry tear is dried, it can hardly be 
seen that we have been made bet- 
ter. But it is pleasant thus to 
weep, and we bless the preacher.—~ 
He-has softened our hearts and 
there is happiness in the kindly 
feeling. He may have done some- 
thing towards improving the gentle- 
ness of our disposition—but has he 
improved our evil hearts—did he so 
move the dark waters of depravity 
in our bosoms, that the angel of 
healing mercy may descend and cure 
the disease of our souls? The pe- 
netration of truth into our hearts 
can alone effect this movement, the 
Spirit of God giving it power. Is 
there not danger in this age of re- 
finement and feeling, that mere ex- 
citement and theatrical effect should 
be too much called for, and the 
preachers be content to move, for- 
getting that this is of little worth, 
when it is not through the under- 
standing and by the truth? The 
discussion of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, not in every discourse, but 
in proper proportion, while makin 
known the whole message of God 
to men, is most intimately connect- 
ed with the vital religion of the 
heart, and also with the soundness 
of the Christian in faith and prac- 
tice. This connection on a future 
occasion I propose to examine and 
illustrate. One decries doctrinal 
discourses as not spiritual but mo- 
ral, or something little better; ano- 
ther declares them metaphysical, 
perhaps, because they contain ar- 
gument; and all agree that they are 
cold, not making men weep. If 
you do not make us weep, at least 
rouse us to some sort of excitement. 
If fires do not flash in your ser- 
mons, at least let the thunder make 
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us tremble. I repeat, it is one 
thing to move, and another to con- 
vict with the sword of the truth and 
the spirit. Let the preacher then 
reason with and instruct as well as 
move and rouse and plead with sin- 
ners. Let him also give the saint 
his portion of food in due season.— 
Let us remember that ‘‘all Scrip- 
ture is profitable.*? For what do I 
plead? for coldness,--for any less 
warmth, and zeal, and earnestness, 
in religion, or in the preaching of 
the Gospel? Far—far be it from 
me. I would not extinguish one 
fire——put out one spark of zeal, but 
apply both laws for lighting more, 
and throwing upon those already 
lighted the fuel of a higher and ho- 
lier enthusiasm. But I do not 
judge—and the word of God is the 
criterion of my judgment—-that, ex- 
hortation and excitement is all the 
Christian needs for his health, or 
the sinner for his wounding. B. 


For the Repertory. 


CAN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL, BE PROVED FROM THE 
LIGHT OF NATURE? 


One of the principal arguments is 
drawn from analogy. In doing 
this Philosophy teaches, that the 
subjects brought into comparison 
should correspond in many impor- 
tant particulars, eg.—It has been 
ascertained with certainty that the 
Planets are bodies of vast magni- 
tude. That their form is precisely 
similar to that of our earth. That 
like the world we inhabit, they per- 
form their diurnal revolutions a- 
round their axis, and their annual 
revolutions around the sun, and that 
both correspond in receiving light 
and heat from that.luminary. Phi- 
losophers have therefore by analo- 
gy, concluded, that like our earth 
they are peopled with inhabitants; 
and their cqnclusion is just, because 
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analogy, as well as harmony, ever 
where prevails throughout the Uni- 
verse of God. 7 

In the application of this princi- 
ple to the subject under considera- 
tion, the argument is /ess conclusive; 
because the analogy is less complete. 
The Apostle elucidates the doctrine 
by a reference to the labours of the 
husbandman. The seed sown in 
the earth is analagous to the event 
of death. The future harvest to 
the final resurrection—his reasoning 
from this principle merely proves 
the resurrection to be an event not 
impossible in the nature of things, 
and his analogy proceeds no farther; 
his grand argument is drawn from 
the resurrection of Christ. His 
power to raise himself, proved con- 
clusively, his ability to fulfil his 
promise, that at the last day he 
would raise all the dead from their 
graves. He was, therefore, under 
no necessity of pursuing the analo- 
gy farther—he had, at hand, an ar- 
gument drawn from facts, which was 
far more conclusive. But the anal- 
ogy between the death and resurrec- 
tion of man, and the decay and re- 
appearance of the vegetable crea- 
tion, to which he so briefly alludes, 
is worthy of consideration, not on- 
ly as explanatory of the question, 
‘show are the dead raised, and with 
what bodies do they come,” but al- 
so as affording at least, a presum 
tion in favour of the great truth in 
question. It may be presented 
thus: Man at his introduction into 
this world is weak and helpless, 
unprotected in infancy; he ri in- 
to an early grave; a thousand acci- 
dents, a thousand diseases incident 
to youth, may cut him off in the 
flower ofhisage. The unseen hand 
of. Providence is continually neces- 
sary to protect him from the ‘‘pes- 
tilence which walketh in darkness, 
and the destruction which wasteth 
at noon day.” 

The husbandman takes care to 
bring forward the tender plant du- 
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ring the refreshing warmth of sum- 
mer, still is it liable to be withered 
by the burning heat—nipt by the 
early frost, or destroyed by the 


tempest. If it survives these acci-. 


dents, it may come to maturity and 
furnish supplies for a succeeding 
harvest. A course of operations 
analogous to the birth, education, 
and progress of man. Again, the 
whole vegetable creation withers 
beneath the chilling blasts of win- 
ter; lies concealed a few months, 
and reappears in all the verdure, 
beauty, and fertility of Spring. —So 
also, man decays; his body returns 
to dust; remains inactive fora time, 
until awakened by the trump of the 
Arch-Angel, it reappears in all the 
newness and glory of a ‘‘celestial 
body.” 

Again, Philosophy teaches that 
matter cannot be annihilated; that 
wood consumed by fire, merely 
changes its form, and becomes ashes 
and vapour. Water apparently an- 
nihilated, only becomes oxygen 
and hydrogen, and so with matter 
throughout all its varieties; but 
analogy every where prevails.— 
Why then so contrary to analogy, 
should the soul return to nothing? 
Why be annihilated any more than 
the tabernacle which death dissolv- 
ed? Nature, therefore, by the anal- 
ogy of her works, teaches that *‘this 
mortal must put on immortality.” 

The imperfect distribution of re- 
wards and punishments in the pre- 
sent world, also affords presump- 
tive evidence of another. 

According to the established or- 
der of nature, misery is the general 
consequence of vice, and happiness 
the general consequence of virtue. 
Thus the profligate sacrifices health, 
reputation and estate, to the grati- 
fication of vicious appetites, and 
suffers misery in this life in conse- 
quence of it, and so with vice in 
every form. The Creator of the 


world himself established these na- 
tural laws, by which vice brings 
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with it its own punishment, and 
virtue itsown reward. Hence they 
prove his disapprobation of the one 
and his approbation of the other; 
and were this system of reward and 
punishment complete, it would 
pours nothing more than the per- 
ection of the moral Governor. No 
argument could be derived from it 
in favour of the existence of another 
world; but it is not thus complete. 
Prosperity more generally attends 
the virtuous than the vicious; but 
not so in every case. The former, 
through the influence of external 
circumstances, are often miserable, 
while the latter, in the language of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘are spreading like 
the green bay tree.”? Herod, Nero, 
and Julian, rolled in the full tide 
of prosperity: while hundreds, of 
whom the world was not worthy, 
suffered martyrdom at their hands. 
Thousands eminent for their virtue 
suffer intensely from hypochondria, 
constitutional melancholy, or a 
weak bodily frame, while the most 
abandoned are sometimes remarka- 
ble for their health, strength, and 
flow of animal spirits. Virtue and 
vice do not therefore receive in this 
world their adequate reward; and 
who knows that it was not left thus 
for the very purpose of leading men 
to infer the existence of a future 
state: for if God be a perfect Being; 
infinite in power as well as in wis- 
dom, so that he can establish a per- 
fect system of moral government 
over his creatures; then he has done 
it. But no moral government is 
perfect unless virtue and vice are 
rewarded exactly according to their 
respective merits and demerits.— 
Such a government we have seen 
does not exist in the present world. 
We therefore ania that there is 
another world where such a moral 
government does exist: where a 
perfect system of rewards and pun- 
ishments awaits the whole family 
of man. 
The progress of the human soul 
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towards perfection, and its dread 
of annihilation, have been insisted 
on, by the ablest writers, as fur- 
nishing evidence of its immortality. 
This latter was the ‘*reasoning”’ of 
Plato, and has been copied by some 
others. But what is this dread of 
annihilation, or this *‘longing after 
immortality,’? more than merely a 
desire of life itself, implanted in 
man to teach him self-preservation; 
and who can infer his immortality 
from this instinctive movement of 
the first law of his nature? If there 
is ever any unconquerable dread, 
except that arising from this com- 
mon desire to preserve life, we are 
sure it is not universal, and there- 
fore have strong reason to think it 
altogether acquired; and we firmly 
believe, that in the mind of Plato 
himself, this dread, if he had any, 
was not implanted there by nature, 
but arose out of adventitious cir- 
cumstances. For aught that we 
know, the tales of the nursery may 
inspire the youthful mind with a 

lasting dread of the ‘‘deep, dam 
vault,” or of annihilation, as “a 
as of hobgoblins, or haunted houses. 
The ‘‘reasoning” of Plato is, there- 
fore, unsatisfactory;—nor is that of 
Cicero any more so, eg—. ‘**That 
which thinks, wills, and reasons, is 
divine, and eargors eternal.”’°— 
This specimen, whether fair or un- 
fair, certainly is not logic irresisti- 
bly convincing. The reasoning of 
Socrates on this subject is lost, but 
it was doubtless of some value, since 
that Philosopher believed it himself, 
which is perhaps more than can, 

with truth, be said of the Roman. 
The argument. drawn from the 
improvement of the human faculties, 
is more important. In distinction 
from the brute, man finds his high- 
est enjoyment, or deepest misery, 
in the resources of his own mind. 
The sagacity of the brute ques’ 
arrives at a point beyond which it 
can never pass. The human intel- 
lect, if properly cultivated, is for- 
New Series, Vor. I.....No. 
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ever advancing towards perfection. 
We can see no reason why a class 
of beings, whose only sources of en- 
joymant are those of sense, should 
ive forever in a state of being where 
there can be no other enjoyments 
than those of the mind. ut we 
can see important reasons for the 
immortality of a mind, which is 
continually enlarging its enjoy- 
ments, expanding its faculties, and 
SPyToT MATING towards perfection. 

Vould, then, the Almighty have 
formed man—created the world for 
his habitation; and fitted him alone 
for rational enjoyment; if this short 
life were to terminate his existence? 
Would he have laid the foundation 
for such a vast enlargement of the 
faculties, for a being destined to 
live a few days in misery and mis- 
fortune; then, to sink into an eter- 
nal sleep? Is such an opinion re- 
concilable with his wisdom and 
goodness, as elsewhere revealed in 
the works of nature? _ 

In considering the subject there- 
fore, without the aid of Revelation, 
the evidence in favour of the soul’s 
immortality, seems rather to pre- 
ponderate. The general train of 
analogy, is certainly in its favour. 
Many other arguments have been 
offered at various times by Philoso- 
phere, some of which they seem to 

ave disbelieved themselves, and to 
some of which we may reasonably 
allow some weight; while nothing 
of importance has yet been discover- 
ed, to form even a presumption to 
the contrary. Still, the future 
world is but dimly shadowed forth, 
by the light of nature. A melan- 
choly gloom hangs over the grave, 
and not unfrequently, drives the 
inquirer to despair.’ Something 
more definite and certain, is requi- 
site upon a subject of such infinite 
moment. At this period of despon- 
dency, the voice of Revelation js 
heard. At once, the gloom disap- 

ars. The veil is drawn from this 
doubtful and perplexing subject, 
4,22, nae y 
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while she proclaims by the immor- 
tality of Jehovah, the complete cer- 
dainty of a final resurrection. P. 


———— 


For the Repertory. 


A COMPARISON OF HIGH CHURCH 
AND EVANGELICAL PRINCI- 
PLES. 


My Dear Friend: 


You have expressed to me your 
surprise, that in the divisions of 
opinion and practice which have for 
gome time existed in the Episcopal 
Church, I should have taken a part 
opposed to yourself, and as you say, 
opposed to the course of conduct, 
which I have heretofore pursued. — 
If you will bear with me in a plain 
exposition of my views and feelings, 
I will state to you. as succinctly as I 
can, the reasons which have led me 
to the stand which I now hold; and 
which I think, sufficiently justify 
the change which has taken place in 
my opinions and plans in reference 
to the affairs of the Church. 

I was educated, as you are aware, 
under the influence of the most de- 
cided and exclusive, of what are 
called High Church principles.— 
And from my childhood, until with- 
ina few years past, I had never 
permitted the suspicion to rest upon 
my mind, that they were in any de- 
gree, unsound or injurious. —Long 
since, I trust, the power of religious 
truth has been felt within my heart. 
I have maintained these principles, 
with great tenacity—nor have i re- 
linquished any one of them, until I 
have found myself absolutely com- 
pelled to do it, by discovering their 
irreconcileable character with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. For sever- 
al years past, I have been in habits 
of free and intimate intercourse, 
with many members both of the 
High Church and Evangelical di- 
visions of the Episcopal Commu- 
nion. And though I have found a- 


mong the former, some individuals, 
possessing as I have thought, a prin- 
ciple of deep and ardent piety;—I 
have gradually discovered the in- 
consistency of this, both in them 
and myself, with those distinguish- 
ing habits and principles of the 
High Church party, which I shall 
subsequently notice. And the con- 
viction thus produced in my mind, 
has led me to give my countenance 
and aid, to whatever it may amount, 
for the encouragement of the more 
wise and successful plans proposed 
by the other portion of the Church, 
for promoting the salvation of men, 
and the permanent prosperity of our 
communion. 

My feelings and convictions are 
now altogether enlisted in the im- 
portance of multiplying Evangeli- 
cal Clergymen, and of establishing 
their conciliating and liberal policy 
in the government of the Church. 
And to use the language of a pru- 
dent and pious layman of my ac- 
quaintance, ‘*‘I am persuaded, that 
all the lasting good which is to 
be accomplished in the Episcopal 
Church, will be by the means of 
this class of Clergymen.” This 
change of opmion and pega’ on 
my part, has been gradually taking 
place for several years, and against 
my earliest and strongest prejudi- 
ces. And I believe the reasons 
which I shall now state to you, wiil 
sufficiently account for my present 
course of conduct, and prove that I 
have not been hasty or unreasonable 
in adopting it. 

1. My first reason for suspecting 
the injurious tendency of High 
Church principles, was the frequent 
and open opposition, which I found 
High Churchmen made to revivals 
of religion and prayer meelings.— 
About eight years since, I had an 
opportunity, for the first time, to 
witness a revival of religion. I was 
then a member of the small commu- 
nion in an Episcopal Congregation, 
where but little had been said about 
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any differences in the Church,—and 
but little distinction had been made 
between the several preachers who 
-had been heard. At the period to 
which I refer, an Evangelical Cler- 
pyman, had for the first time, late- 
y been Sp over this congrega- 
tion. Under a succession of minis- 
ters of quite another character, the 
regular congregation had much di- 
minished, and the communicants 
had been reduced to a small num- 
ber. This faithful servant of Jesus 
had not been long there, before, by 
Ged’s gracious gona, upon his 
plain and serious preaching of the 
Gospel, an uncommon attention was 
excited among the people,—an in- 
terest almost universal in the ne- 
cessities of unconverted souls, was 
awakened,—and the general inqui- 
ry and subject of conversation a- 
mong them, was about the gracious 
way of salvation proposed by the 
Redeemer of men. Frequent meet- 
ings for prayer and religious inter- 
course were established. The 
Church became crowded with a so- 
lemn and attentive congregation.— 
Hardly an evening elapsed, on 
which there was not some collection 
of sinners anxiously asking the way 
to life. And a degree of concern, 
and anxiety, and diligence, in the 
use of the means of grace was ob- 
served, which seemed almost equal 
to the effect of Apostolic preaching. 
The result of this general interest 
in the great concerns of religion, 
was the apparent conversion of about 
seventy persons, all of whom were 
confirmed, and added to the com- 
munion of the Church. Since that 
time, many of these have departed 
in triumph, to their eternal rest.— 
And of those who remain on earth, 
I have been able to discover but 
three or four, who have drawn back 
to the ways of sin and perdition. 
This was the first revival which 
[had ever witnessed; and the joy 
which it afforded me, and the ea- 
gerness and affection with which 1 
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found myself labouring to promote 
it, notwithstanding all my preju- 
dices against such fanaticism, as I 
had been taught to esteem such 


scenes of anxiety,—I received as 2 


comfortable evidence, that my own 
heart was right with God. At this 
time, I found those around me, 
who were called High Churchmen, 
arrayed in direct opposition to all 
that was done, by the Clergyman 
or his pious assistants, to promote 
the good of souls. Some of these 
persons had been, for many years, 
communicants in the hire eae 
they were encouraged in their op- 
position, by some neighbouring 
ministers, who had assumed the 
same discriminating appellation of 
High Churchmen; and under whose 
ministry, no such aroused attention 
to religion, had ever taken place.—- 
They united in the open opposition, 
and in the secret sneers of the irre- 
ligious and profane. ‘They made 
the deep and painful anxiety of in- 
disinale the subject of ridicules 
and appeared to rejoice, when there 
was reason to suppose, that any 
had fallen back, i had professed 
to be partakers of the general seri- 
ousness. From the observations 
which I now made of their conduct, 
I was irresistibly compelled, to 
doubt the sincerity of that religion, 
and the good tendency of those 
principles, which could thus allow 
a common bond, between ministers 
and professors of the Gospel, with 
esos = and worldly men, against 
a work like this. And my mind 
was brought to the conclusion, that 
in this matter at least, I could no 
longer be a High Churchman. 
Eight years have passed since 
that time, and I have mingled at 
different times, toa considerable ex- 
tent, with the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church. But 
in all cases, I have found among 
those called High Churchmen, the 
same opposition to these peculiar 
seasons of religious anxiety, and to 
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the meetings for prayer and reli- 


ang communion, which always 
ow from them. 1 have never 


~ heard of a revival of religion taking 


plaice under the ministry of those 
who are thus styled,—but I have 
heard from such, in repeated in- 
stances, scoffing and ridicule heap- 
ed upon revivals and prayer meet- 
ings, such as could belong only to 
irreligious and profane men. In 
my frequent visits among Clergy- 
tien and congregations of this por- 
tion of the Church, IT have found 
nothing like a generdl seriousness 
of attention,—nor have I seen any 
weekly meetings for religious ex- 
ercises, other than those mere forms 
of collecting a few persons to hear 
the morning service, on what are 
éalled prayer days; but I have 
fourid among them, what appeared 
to me, a deep aversion to meetings 
of a thore social and animating 
chatacter,—and to the frequent as- 
sémbling of persons, except within 
the walls of a Church, for purposes 
of religion: I have heard of one 
Bishop of our Church, considered 
an oracle with this portion of our 
communion, replying in a large 
company to aClergyman, who hap- 
pened to say he was praying for a 
revival among his "os 6 Sir, you 
are praying for the Devil then.”— 
I have read the printed sermons of 
another of our Bishops, of equal 
authority with High Churchmen, 
speaking of revivals and prayer 
nieetings in language, to my mind, 
totally unjustifiable. And very 
pring among that body of the 

lergy now referred to, I have 
heard not only this general opposi- 
tidn, but a most improper and in- 
jurious habit of speaking, in refer- 
ence to those who support and de- 
sire these valuable seasons and 
means of grace. Having seen so 
miich of this spirit myself, —and be- 
holding on the other hand, the bles- 
sing which has attended the institu- 
tions, and the men, against whom 
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it is directed,—and the great in- 
crease of true religion, which has 
been generally remarked in_ the 
congregations, where they have 
been faithfully tried, you can hard- 
ly wonder, that I should have been 
led to the determination, no ers ad 
to support High Church principles 
or men,—but to give every encour- 
agement to those of a more liberal, 
useful, and evangelical character. 

9. Another reason for my change 
of conduct, and for the ct 098 
which I now give to the evangelical 
portion of our Church, was the fact 
which I could not deny, that the 
plans of High Churchmen were 
generally accomplished by the 
means of worldly and unconverted 
men,—while the confidence of those 
who differed from them seemed al- 
ways to be placed under God, in 
the religious portion of their com- 
munion alone. I have remarked 
this fact in every congregation, 
with which I have been acquainted, 
that the most careless men, those 
who have no sense of religion, and 
no regard for religious csdbiiaehete, 
unite to constitute the High Church 
party, and to promote its plans; 
while the general feeling and opin- 
ion of those confessedly the most 
pious of the congregation, are op- 
posed to them. I have seen a 
strong opposition excited against a 
faithful and pious evangelical Cler- 
gyman, by the instrumentality of 
some factious and profane man, 
avowedly employed as the agent of 
the High Church party, by persons 
considered respectable, without the 
limits of the parish of this Clergy- 
man,—and a peaceful congregation 
thus designedly thrown into tur- 
moil and confusion, for the accom- 
plishment of some plan of policy or 
government, intended by that por- 
tion of the Church: But beyond 
the limits of parochial questions, 
the conventions of our Church aré 
found to contaifi many persons of 
the same irreligious characters— 
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persons who are not even communi- 
cants, nor in any way regardful of 
religion,—who have been sent there, 
for the avowed purpose of sustaining 
some exclusive a of the High 
Church party, and to oppose, and 
thwart, and overthrow the designs 
of those who have been called evan- 
gelical among the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church. This you well 
know to be a notorious fact. There 
have been of late, many of the most 
important acts of the High Church 
arty accomplished solely by the 
instrumentality of such persons.— 
And I believe not a Diocesan or 
General Convention meets, without 
some instances of the use of these 
very improper instruments in the 
matters of religion; While, then, 
Y witness our High Church Bishops 
and Clergy, resting their chief de- 
pendence sere the support of such 
men,—employing them to injure 
the usefulness, and to destroy the 
peace of those Clergymen, whose 
character and labours I cannot but 
reverence,—throwing a whole par- 
ish into confusion by their means, 
for the attainment of some desired 
end, and bringing them to the most 
solemn councils of the Church, as 
the instruments of their designs,— 
I cannot but say, that it must be a 
bad cause, which calls for such sup- 
ort. ‘The permanent prosperit 
of the Church, I am well convinced, 
is not to be advanced, but by the 
labours and co-operation of religious 
men,—and that is the cause of the 
Gospel, and of truth in the Church, 
which seeks the instrumentality of 
such alone. From this conviction, 
I can never support that portion of 
the Church, which seeks the aid of 
those, acknowledged to be uncon- 
verted and worldly men, to pro- 
mote its exclusive plans, and to 
oppose and destroy the success of 
plous and faithful ministers of 
Christ. 
3. A third reason for my change 
of views and conduct, was the 
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manner in which High Churchmen 
spoke and acted towards the mem- 
bers of other denominations of 
Christians. I have heard them 
proclaim all who were not Episco- 


palians, out of the pale of the Chris- 


tian Church, and without any co- 
venant interest in the promises of 
Christ,—that is, upon the same 
ground as pagans and Mahometans, 
however personally pious and ex- 
emplary they might be. This is 
an assumption which I can never 
countenance, for I solemnly be- 
lieve it to be contrary to the Scrip- 
tures; I have no disposition to 
amalgamate all religious denomina- 
tions, or to overthrow the distinc- 
tions which exist between them.— 
I deem it for the interest of every 
denomination of Christians, that in 
matters of religious worship and 
ecclesiastical government, they 
should be kept distinct. But I see 
no ground to believe that the pious 
and converted follower of Jesus, in 
one communion, has more reason 
to hope for divine mercy and ac- 
ceptance, than one of equal piety 
in another. I desire that all should 
worship Ged, as they are convinced 
is best; and while from a long, 
deep, and rational attachment, | 
am an Episcopalian, I have never 
found a text in the Bible, which 
gives me authority to deny, that 
“orace” will ‘be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” 

But the feelings of High Church- 
men towards other denominations 
of Christians, have manifested 
themselves not only in the manner 
in which they speak of them, but 
in their refusal to engage in ‘any 
plans for the promotion of God’s 
glory, and the salvation of men, 
in which other portions of the 
Christian Church may be concern- 
ed. They have opposed the Bible 
Society, the American Tract So- 
ciety, and other great and most 
landable undertakings, upon this 
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principle. And while they have 
done nothing among themselves, to 
evangelize the heathen nations of 
the earth, they refuse to encourage 
and to co-operate with those Chris- 
tians who fom been engaged in 
this pious work. With men who 
act upon such principles as these, 
I can never unite. I desire humbl 
to spend my means and strengt 
in enlightening and saving the 
world, let who will be engaged in 
this sacred duty with me. And I 
rejoice at every conversion of a 
soul, which is granted as a seal to 
the ministry of man, whether he be 
a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, or 
a Churchman. The effect upon 
my mind, of this opposition of 
High Churchmen, to an union in 
the great plans of the Gospel with 
other denominations of Christians, 
would have been to lead me to sus- 

ect and forsake the Episcopal 

hurch itself, had I not discovered 
that they were peculiar in this ex- 
clusive spirit, and that the other 
portion of eur communion was not 
governed by feelings so little ace 
cordant with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. This fact I have ascertained 
with joy; and I now feel it to be a 
pride and a pleasure to be connect- 
ed with such servants of God, as I 
have found among this division of 
our Clergy and Laity—men, whose 
praise is throughout the Churches. 
To them I have united myself, 
from the conviction, that the spirit 
which they manifest towards other 
Christians, is the spirit of the Gose 
pel, and should be the spirit of the 
Church. ‘The liberal, open, and 
conciliating course which they are 
desirous to pursue, in all the coun- 
cils and government of the Church, 
you may rely upon it, my friend, is 
alone calculated to advance its in- 
terests. And the character of the 
opposition employed against it, 
which I have above referred to, is 
itself a proof that it is the only 
course consistent with the Gospel 
of Christ. 
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4. Another reason which led to 
my change of views and conduct, 
was the exclusive claims of attach- 
ment to the Church, which High 
Churchmen asserted, and the un- 
kind and uncharitable manner in 
which they generally treated those 
members of the Church who felt 
obliged to differ from them. I so 
frequently heard the most exalted 
and estimable individuals in our 
communion, spoken of in terms of 
contempt, as no churchmen, and 
Methodists,—accused of the viola- 
tion of their most solemn vows, 
and of insidious designs against the 
peace and prosperity of the Church, 
formed in her own pdosom; that I 
was totally unable to reconcile the 
disposition which it betrayed, with 
the proper character of a Christian. 
This disposition I saw not only 
among the lower and less important 
members of that party, but in the 
very highest rank of their Clergy. 
In the Bishop who is considered the 
leader of that division of the 
Church, I beheld the manifestation 
of a most unkind and inimical spi- 
rit towards three of the most emi- 
nent of his brethren in the same 
elevated rank,—prelates, whose 
names I had been accustomed to 
connect with every thing that was 
holy in religion, or valuable in the 
Church. While I saw and could 
not deny all this, I was brought in- 
to the dilemma, either to doubt the 
personal piety of such persons, or 
the good tendency of their exclu- 
sive Church principles. I could 
not but ask myself, for the reason 
of this systen of exclusion, and al- 
most of proscription, the operation 
of which I thus beheld. And all 
the matters which were produced 
as the ground of reproach, I felt 
increased my reverence for the in- 
dividuals sustaining it. Whena 
small portion of the evangelical 
Clergy made use of a liberty which 
was evidently granted them by the 
language of the Rubric,—the use 
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of which liberty was not confined 
to them, in the omission (except on 
occasions of administering the com- 
munion,) of the communion office, 
although I had been accustomed to 
the weekly use of this service, I 
saw the propriety and salutary in- 
fluence of this omission, and was 
satisfied that they should use the 
liberty which had been thus accord- 
ed them. But I have heard among 
all orders of High Churchmen, the 
most unjust and injurious accusa- 
tions and insinuations directed a- 
gainst them on this account. I 
have seen them treated with great 
indignity on the ground of this 
omission;—and I have found their 
names for this reason held up as 
enemies to the Church, and them- 
selves shut out from every situation 
of confidence or authority in its 
affairs. With reference to the 
prayer meetings ‘above referred to, 
which the evangelical Clergy had 
generally encouraged, I observed 
the same method of treatment. I 
considered the character and la- 
bours of these reproached individu- 
als, and found fein highly exem- 
plary and valuable, and was con- 
vinced that many among them were 
the most pious and devoted of our 
Clergy. I could not therefore 
avoid the conviction, that it was an 
unholy spirit whieh was thus di- 
vetted. against them; and from this 
eonviction, I was obliged to doubt 
the good tendency of those princi- 
ples which could authorize and re- 
quire it. On the other hand, I saw 
no such dispositions manifested by 
the persons thus placed under the 
ban of their censure. They appear- 
ed unwilling to constrain any to the 
adoption of the course which they 
felt it their duty to pursue. If any 
others sire the weekly use of 
the communion office, as many of 
their own friends did, they made 
no objections to their wish. If 
others disliked prayer meetings, 
they manifested no disposition to 
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force them upon their ob8ervance. 
Nor were they disposed to deny 
any of the reverence or respect 
which was due to the proper sta- 
tions of those who had treated 
them so injuriously. Their desire 
appeared to be, that all should con- 
scientiously follow their own views 
of duty; and that none should set 
at nought, or despise his brother, 
on account of any difference of 
habit or opinion. i could not help 
feeling that this spirit and conduct 
was far more accordant with the 
requisitions of the Gospel, than the 
one which opposed it—and was 
impelled by a sense of duty, there- 
fore, to give the weight of my in- 
fluence, whatever it might be, to 
the support and encouragement of 
those whom I considered peculiarly 
the followers and servants of Christ. 
5. The only remaining reason 
which I shall state to you, for m 
change of feelings and conduct, will 
be regarded by you perhaps, rather 
as a matter of opinion, than of fact. 
I was convinced that the Gospel of 
Christ, was more faithfully and 
plainly preached by the Evangeli- 
cal clergy, than by those opposed 
to them.—For many years, you re- 
member, I was a regular hearer of 
one of the most distinguished of the 
High Church Clergy; and according 
to my present views of religious. 
truth, 1 never heard the Gospel 
way of salvation proclaimed from 
the pulpit, until 1 heard it from a 
Dissenting preacher. Since I have 
had the opportunity to hear and 
know the other class of our Clergy, 
I have found my wants satisfied un- 
der their ministry. They preach 
such truths, as my own necessities. 
tell me, are alone useful for the 
conversion and sanctifying of sin- 
ners,—and experience has shown 
me, that God’s blessing rests upon 
their ministrations. When I say 
generally, that this class of clergy 
preach the Gospel more faithfully 
than others, I do not mean that I 
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have never heard any part of this 
Gospel from a High Churchman,— 
but that such do not ape: set 
forth those distinguishing and hum- 
bling doctrines of grace, which stain 
the pride of all human glory, and 
lead the sinner to seek a free salva- 
tion through the righteousness and 
blood of Jesus Christ. I cannot 
remember haying ever heard of the 
conversion of any sinner, under the 
ministry of the particular clergy- 
man, to whom I have above refer- 
red, during the whole period through 
which I was one of his flock. And 
genera)ly,—for of course I have not 
the ability to speak so particularly 
of other ministers and congrega- 
tions,—I have never observed the 
cause of religion to flourish under 
the ministry of High Churchmen,— 
nor have [ at any time seen or heard 
of a great measure of vital piety a- 
mong the congregations committed 
to such clergymen. The compari- 
son of the preaching of the two Feds. 
es of Clergymen in the Church, 
has satisfied my mind, that the one 
preached the Gospel of Christ, with 
more fidelity, and a better applica- 
tion than the other. And a like 
comparison of their different con- 


gregations, convinced me also, that 


they had preached with far more 
success, and a more abundant bless- 
ing. 

When I had settled upon these 
facts, I could no more hesitate in 
the determination which portion of 
our clergy I was bound to support, 
than which I preferred. And ac- 
cordingly you now hear of me, as 
solely bestowing my encouragement 


“upon those Clergymen, who are 


generally styled Evangelical. I 
now desire most ardently, to see 
the church filled with such labour- 
ers,—and whatever I can do under 
the divine blessing, te advance what 
I thus esteem to be the cause of the 
Gospel in the Church, I shall cer- 
tainly do to my utmost ability. If 
Jam ever permitted to participate 
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in the Councils of the Church, I 
shall decidedly and earnestly pro- 
mote the elevation of Evangelical 
Clergymen to the highest ranks of 
our loan: oa and pray to God 
that he would give us in every dio- 
cess, and in our own_ particu- 
larly, now vacant, a Bishop of the 
spirit and character and usefulness, 
of the venerable Prelate of the 
Eastern Diocess. 

I have thus given you, as shortly 
as I could, some of the reasons 
which have led me to the change in 
conduct and opinion, which excited 
your surprise. You will see that 
my mind has not moved hastily in 
this matter, nor without fully ade-. 

uate cause. I cannot but hope 
rom what I know to be the candid 
character of yours, you may see 
sufficient force in my reasons, to 
follow me in my change of views. 
But be assured, that whether you 
do this or not, my affections and 
prayers shall ever be bestowed up- 
on you in a large measure. 

Your friend. 
For the Repertory. 


THE CHURCH YARD. 

Land of silence and shades, where waves 
the sad willow, 

And mournfully sighs to the breeze; 

Whiere the servant and master both find 
them a pillow, 

Where sorrow and murmuring cease. 

How oft from the world’s giddy bustle 
retiring, 

I have loved o’er thy hillocks to roam, 

When the last lingering gleam of day is 
expiring, 

And the labourer is hieing him home. 





Oh! there is a charm in thy solitudes 
dwelling, 

So thrilling, so blissfully sweet, 

When the dews fall around—the curfew 
is tolling, 

And echoes its pealing repeat; 

My soul all enraptured, forgets its low 
station, 

It lingers no longer below; 

Wings itself far away from earth’s cares 
and vexation, 

Where pleasures perenneal flow, 

: ! r 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The American Journal of Science and 
Arts. Vol, XIV.—No. I. April, 1828. 
New-Haven. 

The Life of John Ledyard, the Ameri- 
can Traveller: comprising Selections 
from his Journals and Correspondence.— 
By Jared Sparks. 8vo. pp. 325. Cam- 
bridge: Hilliard & Brown. 1828. 

Electro-Magnetism: being An _ Ar- 
rangement of the Principal Facts hither- 
to discovered in that Science, with plates 
of the Apparatus. By Jacob Green, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry in Jeffer- 
son College. 16mo. pp. 210. Philadel- 
phia: 1827. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. In three vols. 8vo. @G@. & C. Car- 
vill, New-York. 1828. 

Beauties of the Souvenirs for 1828.— 
Selected by J. W. Miller. 18mo. pp. 
244. Boston. S.G.Goodrich. 1828. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS, 


Memoirs of Goéthe: written by himself, 
8vo. pp. 360. New-York: Collins & 
Hanway. 

Memoirs, including Letters, and Select 
Remains, of John Urquhart, late of the U- 
niversity of St. Andrews. By William 
Orme. 2 vols. 18mo. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1828. 

The History of Modern Greece, with 
2 View of the Geography, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition of that Country.— 
From the London Edition, with a contin- 
uation of the History to the present time. 
8vo. pp. 500. Boston: Nathan Hale.— 
1828. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, by 
E. S. Fischer, Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, Profess- 
or of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in one of the Colleges of the same 
city, &c. &c. Translated into French 
with Notes and Additions, by M. Biot, of 
the Institute of France, and now transla- 
ted from the French into English for the 
Use of Schools in the United States.— 
By John Farar, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge, New-England. 8vo. pp. 
346. Boston. 1827. 

Universal Geography, or a Description 
of all parts of the World, on a New Plan, 
according to the great Natural Divisions 


of the Globe: accompanied with Analyti- 
cal, Synoptical, and Elementary Tables. 
By Malte Brun. Improved by the addi- 
tion of the most recent information, deri- 
ved from various sources. 4 vols. 8vy0.~= 
Philadelphia. Anthony Finley. 1827. 


History of the Greek Revolution.—Dr. 
Howe, whorecently returned to this coun- 
try, has issued proposals for publishing a 
historical sketch of the Greek Revolu- 
tion, from its commencement to the close 
of the year 1827. 


New Commentary.—Those who are ac- 
quainted with Erskine’s Evidences and 
Essay on Faith, will be glad to learn 
that the author (now in Italy) has nearly 
ready for the press a Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


Travels in Italy —M. L. Simond, the 
traveller, whose works on Great Britain 
and Switzerland have acquired a high 
reputation for their author, has published 
at Paris, two volumes of travels in Italy 


-and Sicily, which are much praised in 


the French Journals. 


An English Review at Paris.—A peri- 
odieal publication has been commenced 
in the Parisian metropolis, entitled, He- 
vue Britannique, which, besides original 
notices of English literature, is to consist 
of translations from the most highly es- 
teemed periodicals of this country and 
England. It is to be conducted by a 
gentleman, said to be well qualified for 
the task, by his extensive knowledge, 
good taste and judgment; and it has been 
commenced under very flattering auspi- 
ces. 


The Pendulum—tiIn a paper on the 
form of the earth, recently read to the A- 
cademy of Sciences, at Paris, by M. Biot, 
he maintains that the English are wrong 
in adopting the length of the pendulum 
as the basis of their system of measure- 
ment; that length being subject to varia- 
tion, from causes which have no depend- 
ence whatever on topographical posi- 
tion; and which are not the same at any 
given point, in the course of centuries, 
M. Biot affirms, that the basis of the 
French system of measurement is not 
exposed to that inconvenience in the 
same degree. 
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Spontaneous Hydrophobia.—M. Rossi, 
a member of the royal academy. of Turin, 
furnishes a very interesting memoir on 
hydrophobia and the consequences of 
madness. The memoir is divided into 
two parts—in the first the author speaks 
of a spontaneous hydrophobia, without 
any bite from a rabid animal; the other 
contains a number of facts respecting 
canine madness.—In the first part, M. 
Rossi, speaks of seven cases of sponta- 
neous hydrophobia, which, with a single 
exception, all proved mortal. 


History of the Jews. —The Count de Se- 
gur has just completed a new, ancient 
and modern history of the Jews, fiom 
the origin of that people to the present 
time. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo 

Savary, ) Bonaparte’s Minister of Po- 
ice, are announced as being to appear 
immediately. The author is said to pos- 
sess an accurate knowledge of many im- 
portant circumstances, which, if disclo- 
sed, cannot fail to possess high interest. 


Sermons by the Author of Waverly.— 
A London paper announces the intended 
publication of Sermons by the celebra- 
ted author of those novels which have 
attracted the admiration of the world for 
the last ten or fifteen years. They are 
said to have been written to assist an in- 
digent youth, and are to be published 
for his benefit.—[ Columbian Star. 


Hannah More.—This lady is living at 
the advanced age of 86, at her beautiful 
cottage, Barley Wood, near Bristol.— 
She reads without spectacles, walks with 
a firm step; her voice is as unbroken as 
that of a person in the prime of life. 


Scholar’s Quarterly Journal—Mr. Em- 
erson Davis, Preceptor of Westfield A- 
cademy, Mass., has issued the first num- 
ber of a periodical, with this title. The 
design is to cultivate and gratify a taste 
for the Sciences, and to excite a spirit of 
inquiry concerning them. 


Shuckford’s History.—The learned Dr. 
M. Russel, Minister of the Episcopal 
ehurch in Leith, is continuing the work 
of Shuckford, on the connexion between 
Sacred and Profane History. Two vol- 
umes have been lately published, which 
contain, among other important things, 
a view of the Jewish History, during the 
government of the Judges, and the early 
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history of Greece. In the two volumes 
which are forthcoming, much important 
information may be expected concerning 
the History of China, and India, the au- 
thor having full access to the books and 
manuscripts of the Editors of the Me- 
moirs of Muhamed Baber, Emperor of 
Hindostan. In this collection are some 
rare articles in oriental history, and anti- 
quities, 


Religious Newspaper in London.—A. 
prospectus for the first religious newspa- 
per in the United Kingdom, conducted 
on the principles of the religious journals 
of our country, has been issued at Lon- 
don. The price of the paper is seven 
pence for a single copy- It is well en- 
couraged. 


Mr. Spark’s Life of Ledyard, which 
was published here on the first of Janua- 
ry last, has been announced as in the 
press in London.—[ Boston Recorder. 


Among the passengers in the packet 
ship Birmingham, which sailed from New- 
York for Liverpool on Monday last, was 
Mr. Sparks. The object of his visit to 
England, is to procure from the public 
offices, and other sources, materials 
with reference to Washington’s papers, 
and the history of the country. In pur- 
suit of the same object he has. visited 
nearly all the old states of the Union, and 
obtained, by personal inquiry, from the 
public depositories and private..collec- 
tions, whatever documents would serve 
to render the work under his editorial care 
more complete. The North American Re- 
view, during his absence, will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Everett.—[ Daily Adv. 


Musical Manuseript.—A very valuable 
musical manuscript, by Guillaume de Ma- 
chault, who was valet-de-chambre to Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel, in 1307, has been discover- 
ed inthe royal library at Paris: It-con- 
tains several French and Latin anthems, 
ballads, &c. and concludes with a mass 
which is supposed to have been sung at 
the coronation of Charles the Fifth, in 
1364, and which proves, that at that 
time they were acquainted with the art 
of composition in four parts. 

(Christ. Rememb. 


The Academy of Medicine, in Paris, 
has awarded to Messrs. Pelletier and 
Caventou ten thousand francs, for the 
discovery of the sulphate of quinine; and 
the same sum to M. Ciyiale, fora method 
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of crushing, by means of an instrument, 
the stone in the bladder, and thus extract- 
ing it with more safety and less pain than 
by other methods. The Academy pro- 
posed a prize of one thousand francs for 
the best essay on the following question: 
‘‘How far it appears possible to prevent, 
by mechanical. means, the absorption of 
deleterious substances, and in particular 
of the rabid virus?” 


Candid Examination of the Episcopal 
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Church.—An edition of 3000 copies of 
this interesting and instructive tract, 
written by the Rev. Titus Strong, of 
Greenfield, Mass. which was printed by 
the Ladies’ Episcopal Tract Society of 
this city, having been disposed of, and 
the demand for it continuing and increas- 
ing, they have published a new and very 
neat edition of 6000 copies, and are now 
ready to supply those who wish for co- 
pies, at the same price as the former edi- 
tion.—[Church Register. 


Meligious KuteNigence. 


LIBERIA. 


A Circular of the Colonization 
Board contains the following very 
succinct and animating account of 
the African Colony. 1. Its popu- 
lation exceeds twelve hundred.— 
2. The Colonial Government is 
well ordered and efficient in its op- 
eration, and all the officers of this 
Government, the Colonial Agent 
excepted, are free men of colour, 
who have settled in Liberia. 3. 
The Colony is provided with ample 
means of defence, both against 
the natives of the country, and the 
pirates of the coast. 4. The set- 
tlers are generally regular and cor- 
rect in their moral habits, and ma- 
ny of them sincere and exemplary 
Christians. 5. The lands of the 
Colony and the neighbouring coun- 
try are very fertile, and abound in 
the various productions of the most 
favoured tropical climates.—No 
doubt can be entertained that they 
are capable of giving support to a 
very numerous civilized population. 
6. The commerce of the Colony is 
becoming profitable, and from this 
source alone several individuals 
have in the course of three or four 
years, placed themselves in easy 
and comfortable circumstances.— 
7. Schools are established, and ev- 
ery child in the Colony enjoys 
their advantages. 8. The Colonial 
Government possesses jurisdiction 


over one hundred and forty miles 
of coast; and on this line, no less 
than eight stations are occupied by 
settlers or traders from the Colo- 
ny. 9. The Colony is manifestly 
exerting a benign and extensive in- 
fluence over the native tribes, and 
has nearly excluded the slave trade 
from the whole region over which 
it holds authority. 


PROGRESS OF EPISCOPAL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


The committee of the National 
Society have endeavoured to obtain 
a return of the number of schools 
throughout the kingdom, in which 
the children are educated accord- 
ing to the principles of the estab- 
lished church, and are taken every 
Sunday to some place of worship 
under the establishment. The re- 
turns are at present defective, 
not above two-thirds of 12,000 let- 
ters sent out by the society having 
been answered; but from those ac- 
tually received, there results the 
following gratifying list of totals:— 
Number of schools returned, 6172; 
children, 415,978; schools taken 
to church, 6090; schools not taken 
to church, 82; schools using the 
books of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 5204; schools 
using S. P. C. K. books and others, 
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860; schools not using S. P. C. K. 
books, 108; schools wholly adopt- 
ing the national system, 1788; 
olkeits partially adopting the na- 
tional system, 1043; schools not a- 
dopting the national system, 3341. 

The public are greatly indebted 
to the Society for this document of 
Christian statistics. —Church Reg. 


From the Christian Observer. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


To the list of vice-patrons the 
committee had the pleasure to add 
the name of the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Llandaff, now of Winchester.— 
Ten new associations had been 
formed in the course of the year.— 
The gross receipts of the year a- 
mounted, including the contribu- 
tions to the institution at Islington, 
to 45,9502. The amount of expen- 
diture had been 40,4701. 

West African Mission.—We la- 
ment to find that in this impor- 
tant sphere of missionary exer- 
tion, the society has not of late pos- 
sessed sufficient strength for the 
benevolent work in which it is en- 
gaged. While new accessions to 
the colony are continually making, 
the number of those who are labour- 
ing for its spiritual benefit is grad- 
ually diminishing; and the supply 
of Christian teachers is inadequate 
to the wants of a population of 16,- 
000 souls. 

At Freetown, the usual services 
had, till Mr.-Raban’s sickness, been 
regularly performed, and an increas- 
ed attention had been manifested 
by the European part of the con- 
gregation. 

At Kissy, the people had been 
negligent about spiritual things, few 
besides the communicants attend- 
ing the ministry of the word of God; 
but their attendance had somewhat 
improved. 
rom Kent a missionary writes: 
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‘‘There has arisen among the in- 
habitants of this settlement a con- 
tinued inquiry after the way of sal- 
vation; and instead of being annoy 
ed, as formerly, with settling daily 
palavers, and silencing noisy school 
children at night, I am now rejoiced 
with different prayer méetings in 
the town, and bythe school  chil- 
dren singing at night and before 
day-break inthe morning. The at- 
tendants on Divine service have 
much increased; their average num- 
ber, inclusive of children, is on 
Sundays from 369 to 419, and on 
week days from 229 to 239. Our 
present place of worship has become 
too small to contain so large a num- 
ber, so that many have to sit out- 
side in the piazza.” 

Mediterranean Mission. —The la- 
bours of those who are employed in 
missionary objects, in the countries 
adjoining the Mediterranean, are 
daily assuming a more interesting 
character; and heighten the antici- 

ation of that period, when, by the 

lessing of Ged on the prayers and 
endeavours of his servants, pure 
religion shall be communicated te 
the Eastern churches; and, through 
them, to their Mohammedan and 
Heathen neighbours. 

It was stated in the last Report, 
that Mr. Hartley on leaving the 
Ionian Islands, proceeded to Asia 
Minor. He afterwards made an 
excursion to the country of the Se- 
ven Churches. He states the fol- 
lowing contrast between the con- 
dition of some of these ancient 
churches and that of others.— 
‘*While Ephesus, Laodicea, and 
Sardis, the three churches which 
called forth the denunciation of dis- 
pleasure on the part of our Lord, 
are now nothing more than aban- 
doned ruins, Philadelphia, together 
with Smyrna and Thyatira (and 
this is also the case with Pergamos, 
which I have not yet visited,) still 
contain flourishing communities .of 
Christians. The pen of a celebrat- 
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ed infidel bears witness to a circum- 
stance which is worthy of notice in 
regard to Philadelphia. ‘Philadel- 
phia alone has been saved by pro- 
phecy or courage. At a distance 
trom the sea, forgotten by the emper- 
ors, encompassed on all sides by 
the Turks, her valiant citizens de- 
fended her religion and freedom a- 
bove four-score years; and, at length, 
capitulated with the proudest of the 
Ottomans. Among the Greek col- 
onies and churches of Asia, Phila- 
delphia is still erect; a column in a 
scene of ruins.’ ” 

Calcutta and North India Mis- 
sion.—-We might apply to the soci- 
ety’s proceedings, in its various 
stations, the following remarks of 
Mr. Thomason, relative to those at 


Burdwan; ‘*Those who are sanguine - 


in their hopes of an extensive and 
rapid conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, will see nothing very 
encouraging in what has now been 
reported; but to us, who have 
watched the course of things from 
the very commencement of our 
missionary labours, these openings 
cannot but be very cheering. We 
have felt the strong prejudices 
which opposed the work, and the 
difficulty with which even a com- 
mon school for the instruction of 
children could be established; we 
found it necessary to be cautious 
and prudent, patient and persever- 
ing; and have seen the gradual pro- 
gress of education, until a whole 
class of boys have grown up under 
our eyes, preparing daily for useful 
labour, and becoming more quali- 
fied and disposed to communicate 
instruction to their fellow-country- 
men. We now see these boys, 
some of them actually engaged in 
superintending schools, others about 
to undertake the work of translat- 
ing, whilst all unite with the Chris- 
tian minister in his daily prayers, 
and even accompany him to native 
villages, and open the service with 
ahymn to the honour of the Re- 
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deemer, in a chapel established at 
the request of the villagers them- 
selves. In all this we must rejoice. 
We thank God, and take courage; 
not doubting that He who hath be- 
gun the good work will carry it for- 
ward.” 3 

Madras and South India Mission. 
From Madras the missionaries write: 
‘‘It has pleased our heavenly Mas- 
ter to give us much encouragement 
in the various branches of our mis- 
sion. Our several congregations 
are all on the increase. In the in- 
teresting work of female education, 
we have unexpected success. Our 
native girls’ schools are four in 
number, and contain 130 children; 
our English girls’ schools are three 
in number, and contain about 120. 
The fields are already white unto 
harvest !”? 

The Church Missionary Society’s 
seminary, designed for training up 
young men as school-masters and 
assistants in the work of missions, 
was commenced upon a small scale 
in the beginning of the year 1822. 
The total number of boys now un- 
der instruction is 303; of which 23 
are natives, and seven country born. 

At Tranquebar the applications 
for new schools, by heathen natives, 
have increased. In the seminary 
at this station there are fourteen 
youths. 

From Tinnevelly the missiona- 
ries write, that a new church has 
been erected at Palamcottah. The 
spirit of inquiry after Divine truth 
is extending among the natives; they 
are forsaking their idols and idola- 
trous mean and are enrollin 
themselves among the professe 
servants of Christ. The district 
surrounding Palamcottah furnishes 
great encouragement to the servants 
of Christ to persevere and abound 
in their work. 

Ceylon Mission.—During his vi- 
sit to Ceylon, Bishop Heber exam- 
ined the society’s schools, and ex- 
pressed muok pleasure in the pro- 
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gress of the children. The print- 
ing department is coming into ac- 
tion, and a second press has been 
obtained. 

The missionaries state, that, ona 
brief review of the year, they have 
not been without some trials and 
afflictions; but no heavy calamity 
has befallen them, and great and 
especial blessings have been grant- 
ed to them. 

Australasia Mission.—The com- 
mittee state, that, besides the Aux- 
iliary Church Missionary Society 
established in New South Wales, a 
corresponding committee had been 
formed to collect information on 
subjects of a missionary nature, to 
assist the society’s missionaries, and 
to watch over the society’s missions 
and schools, whether in New South 
Wales, New Zealand, or any other 

art of Australasia. The New 

ealand seminary at Paramatta was 
completed. Mr. William Hall and 
his tamil y, with four New Zealan- 
ders and nine natives of New Heol- 
land, reside there. 

West Indies Mission.—The com- 
mittee have placed the sum of 2000. 
at the disposal of the Bishop of Ja- 
maica, for promoting the establish- 
ment of hatin The society oc- 
cupy five stations in the West In- 
dies, having nine schools, eighteen 
teachers, and 1400 scholars. 

North West America Mission.— 
In concluding the Report of their 
poten the committee give the 
ollowing summary of the society’s 
operations:—In its nine missions 
there are 54 stations; with which 
‘are connected 286 schools. All 
these different stations are employ- 
ing 458 labourers; of whom 124 are 
Europeans, and 354 born in the re- 
spective countries where they are 
employed. In the schools there 
are 13,447 scholars; 9,479 of whom 
are boys, 3,086 girls, and 882 a- 
dults. Many churches have been 
built, in which the Gospel is faith- 
fully preached, and the ordinances 
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of God administered; and at some 
of the principal stations printing- 
presses have been established, from 
which the Scriptures, liturgy, and 
religious tracts are issued in large 
nuinbers. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


In the course of the year, the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has distributed to its members 
and the public 54,896 Bibles, 75,- 
547 Testaments and Psalters, 146,- 
668 Books of Common Prayer, 91,- 
897 bound books, and 1,092,844 
tracts. The receipts of the society 
have amounted to 70,000/., and its 
expenditure to 65,6457. Of the lat- 
ter sum 54,652/. have been paid for 
books and tracts issued from the 
society’s stores; and 7,208/. for 
grants in aid of the foreign opera- 
tions of the society. This large in- 
come is not more than sufficient to 
defray the increasing demands up- 
on the society’s funds; so that ne 
material extension of its designs can 
be safely undertaken without a still 
further increase of disposable means. 
The society is well aware that such 
an increase can only be expected 
from a general conviction of the u- 
tility of its services; and in the hum- 
ble ioe that such a conviction may 
be strengthened by an account of 
its proceedings during the last year, 
it submits the following outline of 
them to the consideration of the 
public. 

The society has always been anx- 
ious to diffuse its benefits in ever 
part of the British empire. Ireland, 
in particular, has participated large- 
ly in its bounty; and, during the 
past year, fresh exertions have been 
used to meet the demand which has 
arisen for the word of God in the 
Irish language. The society has 
made a considerable grant of Bibles 
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and Books of Common Prayer, in 
English, to the Dublin Association 
for discountenancing Vice, for the 
use of schools, hospitals, workhous- 
es, gaols, and for general distribu- 
tion. It has also renewed its en- 
deavours to complete the edition of 
the Irish Bible, as well as to com- 
mence the reprinting of the Book 
of Common Prayer in the same lan- 
guage. 

Another subject, which has re- 
quired great attention, is the revi- 
sion of the books and tracts circu- 
lated by the society. 

The foreign intelligence which 
the society communicates abounds 
with interesting and important in- 
cidents. 

The Rev. J. Robinson, Bishop 
Heber’s chaplain, in his interestin 
communication to the society, had 
said: **f cannot close my letter 
without commending the Tanjore 
mission, with all its important la- 
bours, to the patronage and support, 
I will venture to say more, to the 
affectionate regard of the commit- 
tee. Most richly do they deserve 
all the nurture, all the assistance, 
all the kindness that can be shown 
them. The wisdom of all the in- 
stitutions of the venerable Schwartz, 
(whose name is yet as fresh in every 
town and village of the Christians, 
as if his curtis labours were just 
ended, and whose memory is held 
in such deep and holy veneration, 
as we are accustomed to render to 
apostles only) is visible to all who 
visit that most interesting country, 
and leaves no doubt on the mind, 
that the best and wisest method of 
extending the kingdom of Christ in 
this country, is to strengthen these 
existing establishments. They have 
in them a principle of unlimited 
self-extension; and if, in the last 
20 years, with many and great dis- 
couragements, the labours of those 
venerable men, who have trod in 
the steps of Schwartz, have effect- 
ed so much, what may we not hope 
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from the same men, when their 
means of usefulness are increased 
by your bounty? But, alas! they 
have a still stronger claim upon your 
hearts. They were the object of 
the deepest interest and most in- 
tense anxiety to our dear lamented 
bishop. It would be hardly too 
much to say, that his blood was a 
libation on the sacrifice of their 
faith: for he died while caring for 
their welfare, and labouring for 
their good. He had seen every 
part of India: but he had seen no- 
thing like the society’s missions in 
Tanjore. Again and again did he 
repeat to me, ‘Here is the strength 
of the Christian cause in India: it 
would indeed be a grievous and 
heavy sin, if England, and all the 
agents of its bounty, do not nourish 
and protect these churches.’ ” 

The native schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, which were 
originally established by Bishop 
Middleton, have also received a 
great accession of strength from the 
patronage of the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. Sixteen schools are now 
maintained in that district, and 
1280 native boys are receiving the 
blessings of education, and imbib- 
ing principles of morality and reli- 

ion. 

The liberal provision now made 
by the Indian Government for the 
literary instruction of its subjects, 
seems to point out the communica- 
tion of reli ious knowledge as the 
peculiar field for the operations of 
this society. The sums, which 
were allotted in a former year for 
the maintenance of schools in the 
presidencies of Calcutta and Méa- 
dras, have been thankfully received 
and promptly and benelieially ex- 
pended. 

In Ceylon, where the number of 
native Christrians has long been 
considerable, and where nothing 
seems to be wanted but an improv- 
ed and extensive system of ae. 
ing. the plan suggested by Bishop 
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Heber for the education of native 
teachers has been unavoidably in- 
terrupted by his death. But so 
valuable a suggestion, the society 
state, will not be lost sight of. 

In turning to the Waster he- 
misphere, the society acknowledge 
the receipt of various important de- 
spatches from the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, as well as of the gratifying 
intelligence of the success of his 
lordship’s labours in every part of 
his diocess. A personal inspection 
of nearly every part of that ample 
field has caiied the bishop to for. 
ward the objects, and dispense the 
bounty of the society in many quar- 
ters, in which its merits and servi- 
ces were hitherto hardly known. 

The Archdeacon of Upper Cana- 
da, in calling the attention of the 
society to a charter granted by his 
majesty for establishing an univer- 
sity in that province, stated, that 
there are only twenty-four clergy- 
men in Upper Canada; the greater 
number from England, the remain- 
der natives. 

The Bishop of Jamaica informs 
the society of the steady and gradu- 
al progress of sound religious in- 
struction throughout the diocess.— 
Much benefit has resulted from the 
appointment of catechists, and the 
institution of parochial and erred 
schools. In the important paris 
of St. Thomas in the East, where 
the slave population is in the most 
advanced state of improvement, 
six catechists, persons of colour, 
are employed under the Bishop’s 
license for instructing nearly 3000 
negroes on different estates. From 
Barbadoes also, the society learns 
that there is a progressive desire on 
the part of the slaves to receive, 
and of the higher classes to impart, 
the blessings of religion. The 
catechetical system has advanced 
materially during the year which 
has just closed; and Sunday schools 
have been opened in many places. 

The following interesting pas- 


sage concludes this most valuable 
report:—‘*The society has thus en- 
deavoured to put its members in 
possession of the principal events 
which have occurred during the last 
year. By the blessing of God up- 
on its labours, it is instrumental in 
promoting Christian knowledge in 
every quarter of the globe; at home 
and abroad, among old and young, 
among the pagans of the East, who 
have never received the light of the 
Gospel, and among the new settlers 
in the forests of North America, 
who are in danger of forgetting its 
existence. And all sorts and con- 
ditions of men are assisted upon the 
same principle—namely, by fur- 


nishing them with copies of the Holy 


Scriptures, by forming and support- 
ing schools for the wien educa- 
tion of their children, and by dis- 
tributing books of instruction, ex- 
hortation, and devotion, adapted 
to general use. This simple and 
efficacious system may now be con- 
sidered as distinctly recognized, 
and after long experience approved 
in all corners of the British empire. 
The blessed word of God, the expo- 
sition of it provided by the Church 
of England in her Liturgy and 
Homilies; and the application of its 
contents to the understandings and 
consciences of men by distinguished 
and popular writers; these are the 
weapons of the society’s warfare. 
Paris.—The following is from a 
most interesting report presented 
by the Paris Female Adulars Mis- 
sionary Society to the parent insti- 
tution. It is stated to have been 
drawn up by the Duchess de Bro- 
glic, a lady illustrious: herself for 
er many deeds of piety and chari- 
ty, and illustrious in her connex- 
ions, not merely from the literary 
celebrity of her mother, Madame 
de Stael, but from the enlightened 
benevolence and public spirit which 
have distinguished the life of her 
husband, and the well-known piety 
and virtues of her brother, lately 
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deceased, whose loss has left a void 
in the French Protestant Church, 
and in every object of Christian be- 
nevolence in France, which will 
not be easily supplied:— 

**Even to this day, the number 
of our associations at Paris is very 
small: they amount to only twenty- 
five. These associations are not 
complete, for ‘we yet count only 
180 subscribers. The sums collect- 
ed during the year have been 1,578 
francs, of which 517 have been ap- 
plied to the particular expenses of 
the house of missions; and 1,061 
have been paid over to your treasu- 
ry. 

“Our society has two different 
objects in view; the first, altoge- 
ther like the Bible Society, is to 
collect sums to be remitted to you 
for the general expenses of the Mis- 
sionary Society; but the second, 
which belongs more especially to 
our society, is to assist you in the 
domestic care of the house of mis- 
sions established at Paris. 

‘Our committee meet every two 
months in summer, and every 
month in winter. Every meeting 
is opened and concluded with pray- 
er, to implore the Divine blessing; 
and the time that is not occupied 
in examining the accounts, is em- 
ployed in reading the interesting 
details we can collect of the success 
of missionaries in distant lands.— 
The knowledge of the unhapp 
state of pagan nations is very well 
fitted to awaken zeal for the mis- 
sionary work. There now exist 
several female societies in the differ- 
ent departments. The whole num- 
ber that have come to our know- 
ledge , is eight.”’--[ /0. 


PEACE SOCIETIES. 


J. Clarkson, Esq. says, in a pam- 
_phlet published in England, that 
there are from 70 to 80 Peace Soci- 
eties established in various parts of 
the world. 
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INTERESTING NEWS FROM BUR- 
MAH. 


Extract of a letter from Mrs. B. to 
her Brother in Hartford, dated 
Salem, April 8, 1828. 


‘‘This morning we had the hap- 
iness to procure a large parcel from 
ndia, by an arrival at Boston; and 

our hearts were refreshed by the in- 
telligence, that our beloved Mission- 
aries in Burmah were most of them 
in very comfortable health, Dr. 
Price excepted: he is suffering with 
a pulmonary. complaint, but we 
hope not fixed. Dr. Judson, Mr. 
Wade, and Boardman, with their 
companions, are all at Maulo-mi- 
eng, and the Burmans visit them 
in great numbers at their house; and 
their congregation for worship, is 
from 12 to 20. Mrs. Wade hasa 


school of 20 girls, and Mrs. Board- 


man expected to be engaged soon 
in teaching the poor little heathen 
girls. She writes with deep feel- 
ing, ‘Believe me, (she says) my 
dear friend, I never was so hap- 
py in my life.” Her ardent desire 
is now granted. She has arrived 
with the people for whom she wish- 
es to toil, and for whose spiritual 
welfare she appears not only willing 
but cheerfully to make any sacrifice 
necessary. Dr. J. Mentions that 
the Burman teacher they sent out, 
is instructing his countrymen with 
energy and success.” —[ Chris. Sec. 





LIGHT STOLEN. 


The following singular account is 
from a letter of the Rev. Lott Ca- 
rey, at Liberia. 

‘The heathen in our vicinity are 
so very anxious md the ra oe of 
light that they will buy it, it, 
pm sooner Be es of it, “the 
will steal it. To establish this, E 
will mention a circumstance which 
actually took place in removing our 
school establishment up to Cape 
Mount. Ihad upwards of 40 ae 


New Senizs, Vot. I.....N0.4--24. 
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tives to carry our baggage, and they 
carried something like 250 bars; a 

art of them went on four days be- 
orehand, and had every opportuni- 
ty to commit depradations, but of 
all the goods that were sent and 
carried there, nothing was lost ex- 
cept fifteen spelling books, five of 
them were recovered again. I must 
say that I was almost pleased to 
find them stealing books, as they 
know that you have such a number 
of them in America, and that they 
can, and no doubt will, be supplied 
upon better terms.” 


i 


DOMESTIC. 


Weare happy to learn by a let- 
ter from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase, 
that he has lately received $1000 
in subscriptions from the diocess of 
New York, for the benefit of the 
Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the 
diocess of Ohio.—{ Phil. Recorder. 


}—_—____| 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Sunday, the 24th of Februa- 
ry, 1828, in St. John’s Church, 
Wadiniion City, the Rev. #. V. 
D. Johns, a Deacon, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Washington, was 
ordained to the holy office of the 
Priesthood, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Chase, of Ohio. Morning prayers 
by the Rev. E. Allen, the sermon 
by the Rev. Wm. Hawley. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Chase, 
of the Diocess of Ohio, admitted to 
the holy order of the priesthood, in 
Christ Church, Washington, April 
13th, 1828, the Rev. Messrs. Fen- 
ner, Chesley, and Drane, Deacons 
of the Diocess of Maryland. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
the Rev. William Levington, a co- 
loured man, deacon, minister of a 
coloured congregation in Baltimore, 


was admitted to the holy order of 
riests, on Sunday, 23d ult. in St. 
homas’ Church, Philadelphia. 

In St. John’s church, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, on the festival of the 
Epiphany, January 6th, 1828, Mr. 
Nathan Stem was admitted to the 
holy order of deacons by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Chase. 


The Rev. G. W Doane, Profes- 
sor of Belles Lettres and Oratory 
in Washington College, Hartford, 
Conn. has accepted the unanimous 
invitation to become assistant min- 
ister of Trinity Church, Boston. 

The Rev. 7. S. W. Mott, of Me. 
has accepted the rectorship of. St. 
James’s church, Wilmington, N. C. 

The Rev. Joseph Meunscher, ot 
Massachusetts, has accepted the 
charge of the parish in Northamp- 
ton, in the same state. 

The Rev. Jasper Adams, D. D. 
has rte the presidency of Ge- 
neva college, N. Y. 

The Rev. B. P. Aydelott, of 
Philadelphia, has accepted the 
charge of Christ Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

The Rev. F. L. Hawks, has been 
elected assistant minister of Trini- 
ty Church, New Haven. 

On Thursday, March 6th, 1828, 
the Rev. George Upfold, M. D. was 
instituted into the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York. 

On Saturday, March 8th, 1828, 
the Rev. Levi S. Ives, A. M. was 
instituted into the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s Church, New York. 


NEW CHURCH IN NEW YORK. 


The corner stone of the New 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension, about to be erected in 
Canal street, city of New York, be- 
tween Broadway and Elm Street, 
was laid yesterday afternoon, in 
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the presence of the Episcopal cler- 
gy of this city, and the vestries of 
the several churches. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, in his usual 
distinct and impressive manner.— 
A leaden box, containing various 
documents, was deposited in the 
place prepared for it, after which, 
an interesting and sententious ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. 
Manton Eastburn, rector of the 
new church. The serene atmos- 
phere of the day, and the presence 
of a numerous assemblage of per- 
sons, added to the interest of the 
occasion. The model adopted for 
the church, is that of the ancient 
temple of Theseus, the chastest 
and most perfect specimen of Gre- 
cian architecture extant. The por- 
tico is to be surmounted by a ped- 
iment, resting upon six fluted col- 
umns of the Doric orders and will 
be rendered conspicuous, it is ho- 
ped, not only by its situation, but 
by its architectural beauty and 
simplicity.—L£p. Watchman. 


TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


The proprietors of this ancient 
wooden edifice have resolved to 
take it down, and erect a handsome 
stone Church in its place. 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, DETROIT. 


The new brick edifice erecting 
for the use of this Congregation, 
which has been gathered by the 
Rev. R. F. Cadle, a Missionary of 
the General Missionary Society, 
we learn, is expected to be ready 
for consecration in July next. 





CHURCH AT TUSCALOOSA, ALA- 
BAMA. 

A respectable Congregation has 
been recently organized at this 
place by the Rev. R. Davis, an 
agent of the General Missionary 
Society. 


The inhabitants of the rapidly 
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improving village of Oswego, have 
raised $4000 towards erecting a 
Church in that place. The build- 
ing is expected to be completed 


5 . 
during the next summer. 





It appears from the first annual 
report of the Theological Scho- 
larship Society, of St. Thomas’ 
Church, that it has 21 Life, and 
85 Annual Members; and that the 
amount of its fund is already $667 
26. It will be recollected, that this 
Society was organized on the plan 
suggested by the Rev. Willam 
Barlow, similar to one instituted 
by him at Claremont, in South 
Carolina. 

Ata quarterly Missionary meet- 
ing of Episcopalians of Boston, 
held at the Lecture Room of St. 
Paul’s Church, on the first evening 
of the new year, $450 were sub- 
scribed towards the support of a 
Missionary for the city. The meet- 
ings are to be continued quarterly, 
and the clergy of the neighbour 
hood are expected to attend. May 
their numbers be increased an hun- 
dred fold; and the free-will offering 
of the first meeting prove only the 
first fruits of a more abundant hare 
vest! [Episcopal Register. 


== 


NEW YORK BIBLE AND COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY. 


We learn from the Christian 
Journal for April, that the anniver- 
sary meeting of this society was 
held in Trinity Church, on Tues- 
day, February 26, when the eigh- 
teenth annual report was read, from 
which it appears that this society 
has left the field of active exertion 
principally to its auxiliary, a socie- 
ty of young men, with which it is 
proposed to forma union. The re- 
ceipts, therefore, have been con- 
fined to the interest of the perma- 
nent fund, and amounted to $482. 
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The amount of the permanent fund 
is about $5,500. They have dis- 
tributed during the past year 332 
Bibles and 712 Prayer Books.— 
The aggregate amount of Bibles, 
New ‘Testaments, and Prayer 
Books, distributed by the Society, 
since its establishment in 1809, is 
15,447.—[ Church Register. 


ELT 
—_— em 


SEAMEN. 


A lot fur a-Mariner’s Church, in 
New-Orleans, has been granted by 
the government of the United 
States, in a most eligible situation, 
and a sum of several thousand dol- 
lars has been collected towards the 
erection of a building. 

A lot has also been procured du- 
ring the last year for the same ob- 
ject in Portland, in the state of 
Maine. Thus the extremes of the 
North and South are coming for- 
ward together in this good work.— 
May the Northern breezes waft the 
love of Christ, and the Southern 
bear it back enkindled to a flame. 

The Secretary of the Navy has 
published a Resolution, that no per- 
son shall hereafter be admitted to 
the Office of Chaplain in the Naval 
Department, except regularly or- 
dained Ministers of some denomina- 
tion. This resolution is a subject 
of special interest, bothas it regards 
the influence of our Chaplains for 
the future, and as an expression 
of the feelings of our Govern- 
ment in relation to the best interests 
of seamen. 

The number of masters, who have 
social or family worship on board 
their vessels is yearly increasing, 
and this fact is one of the most 
cheering indications of the favor of 
God upon the cause of seamen.— 
Let those who engage in this ser- 
vice, ‘‘not be weary in well doing, 
for in due season they shall reap, if 
they faint not.” 


[ April, 
THE SABBATH CAUSE. 


In Western New York.—The 
Commissioners of the Pioneer Sta- 
ges, and other friends of the Sab- 
bath, are prosecuting their plans 
with energy; and ‘‘those of the con- 
trary part” are not idle. The pro- 
prietors of the old lines offer to sell 
out. 

In the city of New York.—We 
learn from the New York Observer, 
that a meeting of citizens of differ- 
ent religious denominations was 
held on the evening of the 9th.— 
Dr. John Stearns, Chairman; Mr. 
John C. Brigham, Secretary. The 
meeting was opened with prayer, 
by the Rev. Louis Dwight, of Bos- 
ton. Three resolutions were adopt- 
ed, full of the expression of senti- 
ment and feeling, and evincing a 
preparation for action. Commit- 
tees were appointed, to solicit the 
concurrence of ministers and church 
judicatories in procuring helpers; 
to procure the signatures of mer- 
chants and others, pledging a strict 
regard to the Sabbath in the employ- 
ment of vessels, steamboats and 
other conveyances; and to wait on 
the proprietors of steam and tow- 
boats, to procure their concurrence, 
or report on the expediency of es- 
tablishing new lines. 

In Hartford County, Conn.—The 
Connecticut Observer states that a 
large and very respectable Conven- 
tion of ministers and laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, and from va- 
rious parts of the county, assembled 
in Hartford on the 9th inst. to con- 
sult on measures to prevent the 
penne ofthe Sabbath. Samuel 

itkin, Esq. of East Hartford, was 
appointed Chairman of the meeting, 
and Rev. Samuel Spring, of Hart- 
ford, Secretary. After a full ex- 
pression of the views and feelings 
of the Convention, four spirited re- 
solutions were passed, by which the 
members pledged their active co- 
operation in all suitable measures to 
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promote the observance of holy 
time. 

The Sabbath.—The Presbytery 
of St. Lawrence has adopted reso- 
lutions, pledging themselves to con- 
cur with the friends of the Sabbath, 
in the measures lately adopted be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo. 

[ Boston Recorder. 
== 


The American Bible Society has 
15 presses in operation, and is 
shortly to have four additional pow- 
er presses, all worked by steam, 
and equal to eight common hand 
presses. In the course of next 
summer four more are to be added, 
so that there will then be in all, 
what is equal to 30 or 31 common 
presses. 


CHURCH IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Ordinations held within the 
Jast year, are as follows: Mr. Tho- 
mas J. Young, was ordained a Dea- 
con, in this Church, in March; and 
the Rev. P. T. Keith, a Priest, in 
Prince George’s Winyaw, Parish 
Church, Georgetown, in April.— 
The Rev. Edward Neufville was 
also admitted to Priest’s Orders in 
May, and Mr. John S. Field to 
deacon’s in December. 

The indefinite suspension from 
the exercise of the ministry, of 
Mr. Motte, which was reported to 
you at the last Convention, has 
since given place, consistently with 
his own express desire, agreeably 
to the provisions of the 7th canon of 
1820, to the displacement of him, 
from his grade in the Ministry. 

Only one person has been receiv- 
ed, as a Candidate for Orders, 
within the year, viz. Rev. M. W. 
Huxford. Mr. Buswell, who was 
named to you last year, having been 
taken from it by death, the num- 
ber of Candidates now belonging to 
the diocess is five. Mr. Buswell 
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had exhibited good promise of use- 
fulness, and is deservedly lament- 
ed. In the sorrow of his relatives 
for his death, we who knew and es- 
teemed him, although entire stran- 
gers to them, have cordially sym- 
pathised. 

We have been called, in the 
course of the year, to lament the 
loss by death, of only one of the 
Clergy of the diocess: viz. the Rev. 
Philip Matthews, for many years 
Rector of the Church on St. Hele- 
na’s Island. Of the particulars of 
his death, no information has been 
received. The Rev. Mr. Field, 
recently admitted to Deacon’s Or- 
ders, is serving the Church, which 
has thus been made vacant. 

Other changes which have taken 
place in the diocess, consist in the 
removal of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
from the station, which had been 
created by Missionary services at 
Greenville, to the Pastoral care of 
the Churches on Edisto Island; and 
that of the Rev. Mr. Neufville, to 
Christ Church, Savannah; made va- 
cant by the sudden and lamented 
death of the Rev. Mr. Carter; the 
resignation by the Rev. Mr. Lance, 
who had for many years, faithfully 
and usefully served it, of the Rec- 
torship of Prince George Parish, 
Winyaw, and the election of the 
Rev. Mr. Keith to fill that vacan- 
cy; and the discontinuance of the 
services of the Rev. P. Gadsden, 
at Christ Church, in consequence 
of the desire of the congregation of 
St. Paul’s Parish, Stono, that his 
services might be wholly had b 
them, and provision made accord- 
ingly, for defraying the expenses of 
his residence among them. The 
Rev. Mr. Young has served the 
church, at Greenville, for several 
months, since the removal from it, 
of Mr. Thomas; and there is rea- 
son to hope, that by the services of 
both these ministers, the interest of 
the Church there has been much pro- 
moted. Itis earnestly to be desired, 
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that the benevolent attention of the 
members of the Church in this dio- 
cess, may be extended in this ne- 
cessitous mission; and that the few 
members of the Church there, who 
are able to contribute to such an 
object, may be encouraged to ex- 
pect assistance adequate to the 
completion of the building, which 
having been commenced, as a place 
of our Church’s worship, remains 
unfinished for want of means to jus- 
tify the Vestry, in contracting with 
workmen to proceed with it. Mr. 
Young, in his report to the trustees 
of the Protestant Episcopal Society 
for the advancement of Christian- 
ity, whose Missionary he was, ex- 
presses the opinion, that $500 
would be sufficient to defray the 
expense of finishing this building. 
It were indeed, to. be regretted, 
that so small a sum should not be 
obtained, for a purpose so reasona- 
bly claiming an interest in the feel- 
ings of the members of our commu- 
nion. 

The Church at Claremont, the 
charge of which had been resigned 
by the Rev. Mr. Barlow, is now 
served by the Rev. Mr. Converse, 
warmly recommended by the Ec- 
clesiastical authority of the diocess 
of N. York.—[{ Bp. Bowen’s Addr. 


EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 


At the close of the late session 
of the Superior Court for Wilkes 
co., Ga., the Grand Jury informed 
his Honour Judge Crawford, that 
nothing had transpired under its 
observation, on which to form a 
pean and was consequent- 
y dismissed without one line 
is left on record detrimental to 
the character of a virtuous and intel- 
ligent people. The ‘*Washington 
News,” speaks of this as a ‘‘clori- 
ous instance of the thrice blessed 
influence of that regenerating spir- 
ét that has fixed his abiding place 
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among us.” <A revival of religion 
commenced in that place wae 
the session of the Synod in the fal 
of 1826,—and this is its fruits. 

[ Charleston Observer. 


MISSION TO AFRICA. 


(From the first Quarterly Paper of the 
General Missionary Society.) 


The society have been for seve- 
ral years desirous of founding a 
missionary establishment on _ the 
western coast of Africa, with the 
view of extending the blessings of 
the gospel to the poor, degraded 
natives of that coast. 

In 1822, Mr. Ephraim Bacon 
and his wife, both of whom had 
been in Africa, in connexion with 
the American Colonization Society, 
on their return, offered their ser- 
vices to this society, for the com- 
mencement of such an establish- 
ment. It was determined to send 
them out, and to give to Mr. Bacon 
the appointment of catechist. He 
employed some months, preparato- 
ry to his departure, in visiting dif- 
ferent parts of our country for the 
purpose of exciting an interest in 
favour of the mission, and collect- 
ing the necessary funds for its 
maintenance. In this he was suc- 
cessful, in a greater degree than 
had been anticipated; and procured 
ample evidence, that the members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
feel no small interest in the great 
work of spreading the gospel, 
when an obvious mode of doing it 
is presented to their view. Mr. 
Bacon collected about $1800 in 
cash, and a variety of clothing, and 
other useful articles, to a consid-- 
erable amount in value. This had 
been previously viewed by many 
as a doubtful experiment, but the 
result was most gratifying. The 
way now seemed clear for the so- 
ciety, and the pleasurable anticipa- 
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tion was indulged, that God would 
prosper the work, and make them 
the thankful instruments of accom- 
plishing, in some degree, his will 
in the conversion of the heathen.— 
An unexpected obstacle, however, 
arose from the refusal of the Colo- 
nization Society, from some motive 
connected with the internal affairs 
of their colony at that period, to 
allow Mr. Bacon’s family, and the 
goods procured for the mission, a 
passage in their vessels. Another 
opportunity was then anxiously 
sought for, and for some months, 
but in vain: and at length, all the 
means which could be used having 
been adopted without any prospect 
of success, the mission was, for the 
time, with great reluctance on the 
part of the Executive Committee, 
abandoned. ‘The money which had 
been contributed for this object, 
was invested asa partof the v- 
reign mission fund or account, and 
was solemnly pledged to the en- 
dowment of an AFRICAN MISSION, 
whenever there should be such a 
mission established. Some years 
have passed away, during which 
the Executive Committee were not 
able to obtain the services of a 
suitable missionary. At length, at 
the special meeting of the Board of 
Directors, in October last, Mr. Ja- 
cob Oson, a coloured man, who 
has for several years past resided 
at New Haven, Connecticut; whose 
character and qualifications for the 
work are of the most satisfactory 
kind, and who had been for some 
time a candidate for holy orders in 
that diocess, was appointed to this 
service. His time = subsequent- 
ly been employed in making the 
necessary preparations for ordina- 
tion, and for his departure. He 
was ordained deacon on the 16th, 
and priest on the 17th of February 
last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 


Brownell, and will take his de- 
parture for the future scene of his 
earthly labours, accompanied, we 
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trust, by the prayers of the whole 


church, by the first vessel for Li- 
beria. r. Oson, it is hoped, will 


prepare the way for a permanent 
and enlarged missionary establish- 
ment. 

[Several benevolent individuals of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, have agreed to 
appropriate the sum of $300 per annum 
‘for the support of the Rev. Mr. Oson, and 
the mission to which he is appointed.’]} 


NEW MISSION. 

We learn by the Western Re- 
corder, that the American Board 
have determined to establish a mis- 
sion among the Indians near Green 
Bay; and that the Rev. Jesse Mil- 
ner of N. Stockbridge, N. Y., with 
his family, will remove thither for 
that purpose, this spring. He ex- 
pects to be accompanied by a school- 
master, a farmer, and two female 
assistants. 


REMARKABLE LIBERALITY. - 


Deacon Solomon Goodell, who 
died at Jamaica, Vt. in Sept. 1815, 
furnished a most remarkable case of 
Christian liberality. He pursueda 
course of charity as a business for 
life, with a laborious perseverance, 
and a perseverance as rare as it is 
honourable. 

For many years he was in the 
habit of giving $100 a year to the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, 
and $50 yearly to the Hampshire 
Missionary Society. He often gave 
$50 at a time for other objects con- 
nected with Christian charity, and 
many smaller donations. 

hen the American Board was 
formed, he did not wait for an agent 
to visit him; but called on Dr. Ly- 
man, of Hatfield, ata distance of 
more than 50 miles, to say that he 
wished to subscribe $500 for imme- 
diate use, and $1000 to the perma- 
nent fund. - He would pay $50 as 
earnest money, and forward the re- 
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mainder $450 as soon as he could 
raise it; and would pay the interest 
annually upon the $1000 until he 
could pay the principal. This he 
complied with, and just before his 
death he transferred mortgage secu- 
rities amounting to the $1000, and 
$1059 87 over. Besides this he 
made intermediate donations, a- 
mounting to $1000 more. At one 
time he brought to Dr. Lyman the 
sum of $465 dollars. After the 
money was counted, Dr. Lyman 
said to him, ‘‘I presume you wish 
to have this sum endorsed on the 
note of $1000?”? ‘*O no,” was the 
reply, ‘I believe that note is good 
yet. This is a separate matter, to 
be sent towards repairing the loss- 
es of the Baptist Dhissigharies at 
Serampore.” He regretted that he 
had not been able to make it up, and 
said, that if any of the bank notes 
proved to be less valuable than spe- 
cie, he would make up the deficien- 
cy: 

_ were not the doings of a 
man of princely fortune, but of one 
of the plainest and most laborious 
class of Green mountain farmers. — 
His house was comfortable; but, 
with the farm on which it stood, was 
worth less than 1000 dollars. His 
whole property never would have 
sold for $5000. All his money 
was procured by severe personal la- 
bour, or saved by strict frugality, 
or received as interest on small 
sums lent to his neighbours. When 
taking a journey of fifty miles to 
pay over $465 of his hard earned 
property for the circulation of the 
Scriptures on the other side of the 
globe, his whole appearance indica- 
ted that he was in the plainest class 
of laborious farmers. His wearin 
apparel when he died, did not bqual 
in value what is often paid for a sin- 
gle garment by persons who cannot 
afford to expend any thing in the 
way of charity. 

He had made what he thought a 
suitable provision for his children, 
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as he passed through life: and by his 
will left his wife such a portion of 
his estate as was satisfactory to her, 
and then made the board fis resi- 
duary legatee, with the expectation 
that the property left to the board 
would not be less than $4000. 

He lived and laboured:for a high- 
er object and nobler purposes, than 
to have been the founder of states 
and empires, or to have secured the 
mere temporal prosperity of mil- 
lions. The world may talk of 
greatness. But what is the great- 
ness of the poet, the orator, the 
warrior, the statesman, or even the 
— compared with this? The on- 
y question to be asked is, whether, 
when he appeared before the tribu- 
nal of that Saviour whose cause he 
held so dear, he was blamed for 
doing more than his duty! 


OBITUARY. 





It becomes our melancholy duty 
to record the death of the Rev. 
Orin Crarx, D. D. Rector of 
Trinity Church, Geneva. He ex- 
pired on Sunday morning, the 24th 
of February, in the 41st year of his 
age. His health had been evident- 
ly declining for several years, 
? tor very few of his friends had 
apprehended, till within the last 
two months, so early a termination 
of his disease. By this event, a 
large circle of relatives and friends 
have been deprived of an interest- 
ing companion, his congregation of 
a faithful and laborious spiritual 
guide, and the Church at large of 
a devout servant and able defender. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
the 26th, when we were gratified to 
witness the presence of so aes 
the clergy, though the travelli 

fi The fu- 
neral service was performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Sellon, and an appropri- 
ate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Adams, President of Ge- 
neva College.—[.4uburn Gos. Mes. 


of 
ing 
was extremely difficult. 





